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The Committee gn Bookbinding of the American 
‘Library Association, in its report at the Annual Meeting 
~ in June, 1909, stated that after a comparative test of the 
durability of the books of the twenty-eight leading 
j _ publishers of juvenile books, those issued by the Ameri- 
~ ean Book Company possessed wearing qualities superior 
~ to those of any other publisher. 

: Mr. A. L. Bailey, the Chairman of the Committee, Munsell Charts 

and Librarian of the Free Library of Wilmington, Dela- 


. . ow : : ; Jolor Charts which have 
ware, says: “We believe the American Book Compa We invite your attention to the new Co 

n i Q bi Company just been issued by Professor Munsel]. These consist of Chart A 
stood at the head of the list because most of the books and Chart B, which are the first plates of his “ Atlas of the Color 


have been especially strengthened for the express pur- Solid." These charts are all band painted. 


pose of resisting hard usage. . . . We consider the record Materials for the Munsell Color System 


- of the Company a good one, and we should be exceed- 


- ingly happy if other publishers of juvenile books could The only system using colors tested and 


’ balanced by measurement 
¢get anywhere near it.’ 


MUNSELL CRAYONS MUNSELL ENAMEL CARDS 
MOUNSELL WATER COLOKS IN BOXES 


AMERICAN . BOOK COMPANY MUNSKLL SPHERES MUNSELL SETS OF SMALL BALLS 
Publishers of the Leading WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & (CO. 


School and College Textbooks «: paaeaangee 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


: SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta COLOR SYSTEM 





BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 
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Progressive Road to Reading 


A basal series of readers which has won instant recognition. Widely adopted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. The perfection of the story-telling method based on a simple but extremely effective 


phonetic plan. The classics of childhood, fairy tales, myths and fables, {ull of charm from the first page. 


‘ 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 42c; Book Three, 48c; Plan of Work, 25c 


: Silver, Burdett & Company “*“ "oRK_ Boston 


CHICAGO 








THE 
~ Wentworth- Smith 


New Elementary Arithmetic..... 35 cents 


Complete Arithmetic... ... 
In two volumes : 


sess 60 conts 


Combine scholarship, practical utility, conciseness 
and abundant drill. They are founded upon broad 
experience with students and the making of text- 
books. The New Elementary Arithmetic and the 
Complete Arithmetic constitute a strong series for 
those schools that demand a thoroughly modern ele- 
mentary arithmetic, in which there is drill in funda- 
mentals, and a strictly topical upper book which con- 
tains genuine applications of arithmetic to the Am- 
erican life of today. 

' ‘The Oral Arithmetic is unsurpassed in its thorough 
drill on the practical application of the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco, — 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WMODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normat School. 


Price & cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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A NEW CRUSADE 


HE LEADING CITIES OF THE 
T UNITED STATES are advancing 

the crusade against disease germs 
by adopting Ritchie’s Primer of Sanita- 
tion. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Boston, St. Louis, Salt Lake City 
and hundreds of smaller places have 
within a few months adopted this book, 
which is the only school-book of its kind 
yet written. There are other school- 
books which treat of gérm diseases, but 
this book is organized on the text-book 
plan to teach the principles of bacteriology 
— really the simplest of all the sciences — 
ina form and style so simple that sixth 
grade pupils can understand it. The 
matter of the book is so new, however, 
that it may be used anywhere from the 
sixth grade to the university. 





A sample copy wiil be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration,—The date on thelabelof your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances— Subscriptic ns are not discontinued at their ex- 
iration. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
issent. Do not de upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
order the papersto foryeu. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address. 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders. express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a Javor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
besent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Seat Sere ising to the Editorial department and al, 
communications for the pages of the JouRNAL should be addressed 
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JULIA WARD HOWE. 


BY R. W. 


“The lower I drain the cup of life the sweeter it 
grows; all the sugar is at tue bottom!”—Mrs. Howe. 

From the presidential mansion to the humblest 
negro cabin in the land there is unchecked sorrow 
over the news that Julia Ward Howe ¢s with us 
no longer. The tears of the heart fall unre- 
strained. 

No American woman has been more widely 
known in literary or philanthropic circles or more 
sincerely respected and beloved in homes where 
virtue has a shrine. 

Like the good man, Edward Everett Hale, who 
was her life-long friend, and who crossed the bar 
but a few months before her, there was such a full- 
ness as well as simplicity of life; such an unvary- 
ing devotion to the welfare of. the lowly and the 
freedom of the oppressed; such an abiding opti- 
mism about the better days that would yet sup- 
plant all present infelicities and banish all wrongs, 
as to give her length of days a charm that all who 
kitew her, or who only knew of her, both recog- 
nized intuitively and admired unreservedly. 

It may not be out of place to recall that life with 
her might have been very different from that 
which we all admire in her. Born into a home 
of wealth; a child in one of the stateliest homes 
near Bowling Green, New York; a debutante of a 
decidedly fashionable circle; a young lady of such 
prepossessing charm of person that made her and 
her sisters the admired in every drawing-room ; 
.and during these early formative years deprived 
of the wise and loving counsel of a worthy 
mother, who had died when the daughter was in 
her sixth year; it was among the possibilities for 
Julia Ward to have grown up as an heiress of 
luxury and a social butterfly, to have made a 
brilliant marriage, and to have achieved a bedaz- 
zling social success. 

But from such a life, which some social sets so 
unqualifiedly appraise and applaud, she was 
saved first of all by the possession of an uncom- 
mon mind that: could not be satisfied with any 
such social veneer. She was devoted to mental 
culture from childhood. She was fond of music, 
instrumental and vocal, and excelled in each. 
Books furnished her mental pabulum. And to 
think out worthy themes and express them by 
writing was her worthy pastime. She early 
longed to be useful rather than ornamental. An 
enthusiastic friend once said of her that “she wrote 
leading articles from the cradle.” At sixteen she 
wrote a poem of considerable merit on “The IIl- 
cut Mantle.” At seventeen she was writing arti- 
cles anonymously for several. New York maga- 
zines, ‘and the publishers welcomed her copy. 


WALLACE, 


The serviceable was always in her ambition in ad- 
vance of the social. 

It was a determining morning in her life— 
though she was unconscious of it at the time— 
when, with the Poet Longfellow and Charles 
Sumner, she went to visit the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, then famous under the leadership 
of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. There was something 
in the philanthropy of this gentleman that became 
a subtle attraction to Miss Ward, and the 
acquaintance of that morning led subsequently to 
their marriage, and to such a merging of their 
philanthropic aims that there was throughout 
their wedded life a beautiful unity of aim and ef- 
fort. From him, with him, she learned her pas- 
sion for freedom that ever marked her after career. 

Mrs. Howe, because of. graces and gifts, soan 
became rich in her literary friendships. | The 
coterie that admitted her to fellowship was both 
numerous and renowned. Before her marriage 
she had among her intimate friends in New York 
Charles King, Washington Irving, John Jacob 
Astor, Fitz-Green Halleck, and William Cullen 
Bryant. _ In her early Boston life. Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell admitted 
her gladly as an honored member of their glori- 
ous guild. While she never vied with them in her 
productions, these were always inspired and en- 
riched by her fellowship with them. 

Whatever she wrote she wrote well; and 
there was not only a depth about what she wrote, 
but also a charming simplicity. See this in her 
poem on “Rome,” written during a_ brief resi- 
dence there, and appearing in her little volume 
entitled “Passion Flowers” :— 

“She sits among the eternal hills, 

Their crown thrice glorious and dear; 
Her voice is as a thousand tongues 

Of silver fountains gurgling clear. 


“Her breath is prayer, her lips are love, 
And worship of all lovely things: 
Her children have a gracious port; 
Her beggars show the blood of kings. 
“Awe strikes the traveler when he sees 
The vision of her distant dome; 
And a strange spasm wrings his heart, 
As his guide whispers: ‘There is Rome!’ ” 
Mrs. Howe was a profound, impassioned 
patriot, She assisted Dr. Howe in publishing his 
anti-slavery paper, “The Commonwealth,” for 
which she wrote verses, editorials, letters, and 
sketches. While in her busy life she made many 
excursions into the varied provinces of philoso- 
phy, religion, ethics, and poetry, all of which 
evinced no little merit, she is most widely known 
as a patriot. Her “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
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has had a wider rendering than any other patri- 
otic American verse. 

The story by herself of how she came to com- 
pose this masterpiece may well be retold at this 
time :— 

“Late in November, 1861, myself and a number 
of friends, including Governor Andrew, the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, my pastor, and my hus- 
band, Dr. Howe, went from Boston to Washing- 
ton to see what we could of the war. One day 
we went out into Virginia to see a review of a 
number of the troops, and manoeuvres were in- 
terrupted by a surprise by the enemy, in which a 
small body of federal soldiers were surrounded, 
but afterward rescued. 

“We had to drive home very slowly, the road 
being filled with soldiers marching back to their 
quarters. To beguile the time we began to sing 
various patriotic songs, among others old ‘John 
Brown’s Body.’ Mr. Clarke said to me: ‘Mrs. 
Howe, why don’t you write new words to that 
good air? I replied that I had ofteh wished to 
do this. I went to bed as usual that night, and 
woke in the gray of the early dawn, when the 
lines of the battle hymn suggested themselves to 
me. I composed all the verses lying quietly in 
bed, and then, fearful that I should forget 
them, I sprang from the bed, found pen and ink, 
and scrawled them almost without seeing what I 
was doing. 

“A day or two later I repeated my verses to Mr. 
Clarke, and he was much pleased with them. 
When I returned to Boston I carried them to 
James T. Fields, at that time editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. The title, ‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’ was suggested by him.” 

As unfortunately this bit of splendid verse is 
so frequently mutilated in many a modern print, 
by excision for brevity’s sake of some of its best 
parts, we do not deem it inappropriate to give it 
here in full:— 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord; 
He is trampling out the wine from where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of His terrible 
swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 
“I have seen Him in the watch-fires of an hundred cir- 
cling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps. 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flar- 
ing lamps; 
His day is marching on. 
“IT have read a burning gospel writ in fiery 
steel; 
‘As ye deal with My contemners so with you My grace 
shall deal.’ 
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Let the hero born of woman crush the serpent with hig 


heel; 
Our God is marching on. 


“He has sounded up the trumpet that shall never cal) 
retreat; 

He has washed the earth’s dull 
ecstatic heat. 

Oh! be swift my soul to answer Him, be jubilant my 
feet; 


bosom with a high 


Our God is marching on. 


“In the sweetness of the lilies He was born across the 


sea, 


With a glory in His bosom that shines out on you and 
me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free; 
Our God is marching on. 
“He is coming like the glory of the morning on the 
wave; 


He is wisdom to the mighty, He is succor to the brave; 
So the world shall be His footstool, and the soul of time 
His slave; 
Our God is marching on.” 


In her riper and more advanced years Mrs. 
Howe has been active in many lines which, in her 
judgment, would benefit humanity. No good 
cause ever made to her an unavailing appeal. 
Every effort toward human emancipation that 
needed a friend found one in her; and she 
reckoned nothing as too great a cost to make her 
friendship effective. It was to render her effort 
for Hellenic freedom more efficient that she mas- 
tered the study of modern Greek after she was 
three score years and ten. When increasing in- 
firmity denied some worthy cause the inspiration 
of her personal presence, the power of her gifted 
pen was gladly placed at its disposal. 

Mrs. Howe has taught us all many a fine lesson. 
She was never indolent even though it seemed 
she had earned a rest. She never was discour- 
aged by the vagaries of her times, but was always 
hopeful for their correction. She never was 
spoiled by the honors done her; it was the cause 
she advocated and not herself that must be 
wreathed. Wifehood, motherhood, had their 
most sacred meaning in her experience. She 
lived for and loved her family while she lived 
and labored for humanity. Her sympathies were 
at once local and universal. She has honored 
American womanhood, and blazed boldly the way 
for her sisters to follow. The lowliest were her 
wards, and not only the cultured her associates. 
She was learned beyond many, but never a blue- 
stocking. Her years were many, but she retained 
the heart of a girl. 

Rich in every grace, and honored by all, she 
closed her eyes on the life terrestrial for the life 
supernal! 


— Ss 
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Unto the patriot’s heart 
The silent summons comes; 
Not braver he who does his part 
To the sound of beating drums. 


— Richard»Watson Gilder. 
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HOW MUCH EDUCATION HAVE YOU? 


BY A. B. WARNER, 


State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


A stranger from Mars might well assume that 
the answer would be found in a simple applica- 
tion of dry measure, but in the determination of 
educational results the school world has come 
to depend upon long measure or time measure. 
With the delightful assurance of mathematicians, 
who believe that figures cannot lie, we proceed to 
standardize education and ‘to measure it quanti- 
tatively in years or terms or college hours, by 
pages and volumes and books, by equipments and 
endowments and faculties, by the number of 
themes written or the number of pages or words 
in a thesis, or by means of some other device 
that tells of bigness and numbers and approach- 
ing senility. The most expert gaugers of things 
spiritual in terms material so well understand the 
art of educational determination that they find 
no difficulty in expressing the degree of one’s at- 
tainment in percentage and are thus able to de- 
cide the nicest questions of comparative great- 
ness. To be sure, this current vogue is wholly 
opposed to experience and philosophy, but’ it 
seems to fit certain recently established founda- 
tions most beautifully; and then it is so satisfying 
to the gaugers who want all these questions defi- 
nitely determined and entered in a book! That 
we may know just what is a high school, a col- 
lege, an A.’B., a Ph. D., a scholar, an osteopath, 
is certainly a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Not only must one have scholastic at- 
tainment, but this fact must be certified to by 
some college or university that in turn has been 
certified by a foundation as meeting all the 
quantitative requirements of our definitions under 
standardization. Then, for all time, one may es- 
tablish his claim to greatness by reference to the 
records of the institution. It will be seen that 
this is the same principle as that followed by the 
various breeders associations in the registry of 
fine stock. What is yet lacking, and this lack is 
not universally recognized, is a satisfactory offi- 
cial sponsor for the foundation. However, “the 
jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor 
feels,” and there may not develop great insistence 
that the certifier of the certifier be certified. A 
general assertion of the dogma of apostolic suc- 
cession may suffice. 

But it is in the standard course of study of the 
graded school system and even in the administra- 
tion of rural elementary schools that we find the 
most significant application of the quantitative 
standards in education. One who has not been 
initiated into the mysteries of this method would 
assume that progress through a system of 
schools would be up an inclined plane, and that 
the boundaries between the grades would be 
imaginary and somewhat unstable lines. But as 
a matter of fact the way is up a series of steps as 
in the ascent of Cheops, and boundaries between 
the grades are definite and fixed. Sometimes 
there is a barbed wire fence in the form of ex- 


amination and average standing and deportment 
to be scaled in passing from one elementary 
grade to another. By this system it is possible 
to determine the exact moment at which a child 
passes from the sixth to the seventh grade, or at 
what time he is just half way through the eighth 
grade. There are copyrighted school registers, 
in which it is possible to leave such a record that 
a new teacher will know exactly what each pupil 
has accomplished, what his standing is in each 
subject of the curriculum, and exactly what les- 
son will be best for him*on the first day of the 
next term! To eliminate all chance of error in 
the application of standards, city, county, and 
state superintendents provide monthly, quarterly, 
term, or other examination questions, and it is 
the simplest matter for the teacher to determine 
standings and progress by mathematics. This 
secures the greatest human desideratum, uni- 
formity. It makes it possible, also, for normal 
schools to give a very practical sort of training 
to prospective teachers through the study of 
these sets of examination questions, officially 
provided, and thus to develop a_ professional 
judgment which will enable the teacher to know 


just how much education a child has. Several 
publishers are. now able to provide very 
complete sets of such eyamination ques- 
tions, 


Perhaps the most unique example of quanti- 
tative standards in education is found in the col- 
lege entrance requirements in English, but the 
present writer has not sufficient linguistic equip- 
ment to warrant an attempt at exposition. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that in his youth he 
neglected to critically read some of the required 
classics. 

Really, if it were not for the weight of high 
authority and the established and enlarging prac- 
tices of our contemporaries, skepticism might 
get the better of loyalty and faith. Unawed rea- 
son is apt to suggest that education is qualita- 
tive; that its process is growth and gradual 
assimilation ; that its tests are power and aspira- 
tion and achievement; that the rate of growth is 
not uniform; that there are, that there can be, no 
infallible standards; that during one’s school 
career the only requirement for working any- 
where or taking any forward step should be the 
ability to do that work, to maintain oneself in 
that place; that if I am able to read and speak 
and write and understand English, it is no man’s 
business what classics I have read or how many 
years of training I have had; that there are no 
sharp distinctions to be made between scholar- 
ship attained in school and scholarship attained 
out of school; and that it is indeed difficult to say 
how much education one has. I await the inven- 
tion of a psychometer whose index will show the 
degree of human maturity at which one has now 
arrived. 
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} VOCATIONAL COURSES. 


BY W. F. WEBSTER, 
East High School, Minneapolis. 


If the public needs and desires vocational 
training, it should be in the high school, and one- 
half of the time should be given to shop work. 
Organized labor must come to the aid of the 
schoolmaster, if there is to be a wise and eco- 
nomical method of finishing off journeymen in the 
different trades. The present system of limiting 
the number of apprentices must be abandoned, 
and a more liberal policy must be adopted. If we 
are to retain the fluent qualities of democracy, if 
we are to escape the slow hardening of society 
into layers, vocational training must be kept in 
close touch with the other work of the school. It 
is true that the air of a shop can be best secured 
where no other education is being carried on. It 
is also true that what is needed to-day, even more 
than industrial training, in our schools is a high 
regard by every class for real work, no matter 
what it may be, or wherever or by whomsoever it 
may be done. And if the alternative be this, the 
present association of all classes in the democracy 
of our high schools, or the segregation of those 
that labor with the hands from those that are to 
make a leisure aristocracy of wealth and snob- 
bishness, then industrial training would better be 
abandoned, for this nation will survive, even with 
our present methods of education; but a democ- 
racy cannot long endure where the whole pian of 
instruction encourages the haughty selfishness of 
plutocracy and domineering arrogance of a ruling 
class. Big-hearted, broad human sympathy, a 
recognition of the worth of every man _ that 
honestly toils, a feeling that a man’s a man for 
a’ that he may pour a mould or wipe a joint, comes 
from an intermingling of humanity, and a conse- 
quent understanding of one by the other; and this 
association is possible only before the paths of life 
lead men apart into the vocations of manhood. 
All must learn together—some Latin, some book- 
keeping, and some steam fitting. And, while 
laboring side by side, each will gain the prize he 
seeks ; but with the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill there will flow a yet richer blessing to democ- 
racy—a certain largeness of sympathy, free from 
suspicion and selfishness, a sympathy so big, so 
all-embracing that it presages the dawn of a new 
day, when labor and capital shall know each other, 
and peace and good will shall dictate the policies 
of the leaders of industry. 

Another and possibly a greater advantage will 
follow from retaining our present method of 
organization. Life disasters will be even more 
frequent than now if the early choice of father or 
child is irrevocable. Life for the average work- 
man is narrow and circumscribed; his vision sel- 
dom penetrates beyond the gray windows of the 
shop where he toils. After labor is done his as- 
sociates are his fellow-workmen. In this limited 
confine he lives, and here he gathers about him 
his family. When the time comes that he must 
choose the course of his child’s life, he naturally 


turns to the occupations he knows, and the child 
is in all probability set in the path of his father. 
The child of the mason will take up his father’s 
trowel; the barber’s son will find his place at the 
barber’s chair; Harry Biggerstaff will succeed 
Tom Biggerstaff in the little blacksmith shop. 
Moreover, until the boy reaches his twelfth year, 
his father or one of his father’s companions is his 
ideal, and in realizing this ideal he believes he will 
find his greatest happiness. 

A choice at this time might be disastrous, for 
the conditions surrounding both father and son 
make a wise choice almost impossible, and the de- 
termining influences of home and environment 
conspire together to hold the child of the trades 
classes in the stratum of society to which he was 
born. To offset the mistakes of ignorance and 
the restrictions of environment, and to allow each 
youth to find the work that he can do best, free- 
dom to shape his growing life must be his. The 
insurmountable barriers that hedge in the children 
of the laboring classes must be broken down, and 
liberty which makes it easy for a boy to pass from 
ome vocation to another if he finds that some one 
has blundered, must be substituted for the bon- 
dage almost sure to follow the infinite differentia- 
tion of this industrial era. 

And how many a time have we all met a youth 
in the middle of his high school course still unde- 
cided upon the question of his future calling! He 
does everything well; so far there seems to be no 
special adaptation that calls him to some peculiar 
field of endeavor. How easy to send him to a 
trade school or a commercial school and make of 
him a fair accountant or machinist, when, some 
years later, he makes the sad discovery that he 
should be an architect. The separate commercial 
school had disclosed but a small sector of life’s 
pursuits ; he was not privileged to look upon the 
whole circle of vocations. Soon the obligations 
of manhood are upon him, and change is impos- 
sible. The shades of the prison house begin to 
close about the growing youth. The soul of a 
builder of cities withers in the breast of a com- 
monplace bookkeeper. 

I realize that the period of childhood will be yet 
further lengthened by such a system; but that is 
the law of advancing intelligence. Children will 
not so early become productive money getters; 
but shall we thrust children into shops and facto- 
ries, while men go up and down our streets beg- 
ging for work? And what matters it to this na- 
tion whether the balance of trade is a half-billion 
or a billion in our favor? It is enough as it is. 
Fifty years from to-day the United States will 
look across the great seas and find there but one 
rival—all Europe combined. But if human life 
is worth more than steel bridges, if life happiness 
is to be weighed against bank balances, if success 
is to be reckoned in joyous satisfaction, and a na- 
tion is honored more by its men than by the 
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stifling power of mammoth combinations of 
wealth, then the American school, with all its 
present freedom and fluency, is the ideal school 
for a democracy, which still holds to the truth that 
all men are created equal and endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights—among them life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

And it is for an extension of our American edu- 
cation that I plead. It is men that this nation 
needs—not arms, not fingers, not eyes—working 
fragments of men, but whole, integral men—men 
whose hands are strong, whose brains are think- 
ing, whose hearts beat high with hope. But a 
courageous spirit seldom dwells with an empty 
stomach or a shivering back. It is not so hard 
for a man to be true to himself when he knows 
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that his two strong hands, guided by a trained 
mind, can win for those he loves the comforts of 
life. Poverty cannot demand of such a one the 
sacrifice of principle; the crjes of hungry children 
will not drive him to abdicate manhood’s throne. 
With feet planted firmly on the solid earth of self- 
support, he throws his shoulders back and 
breathes the free air of manly independence. 
Every youth that has the indwelling conscious- 
ness of strength to meet the world, with its hard-. 
ships ‘and discouragements, holds the surest 
prophecy of a life of usefulness; and a high 
character in the youth of a nation is a firm foun- 
dation of true greatness and a sure promise of en- 
during grandeur.—Address. 


’ 
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Our life is but a little holding, 

Lent to do a mighty labor. We are one 
With heaven and the stars when it is spent 
To serve God’s aim: else die we with the sun. 


—George Meredith. 





CENTENARY OF BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 


The recent celebration in Berlin in commemo- 
ration of a hundred years of service by its re- 
nowned university was a pronounced success in 
every way. Eminent scholars from all the great 
European seats of learning, and from many in- 
stitutions beyond the sea, were present to felici- 
tate their German educational fellows on the 
memorable event. The October sunshine made 
the beautiful city by the Spree radiant with its 
mellowed rays. 

With the single exception of Bonn, Berlin Uni- 
versity is the youngest of all its German sisters. 
It has no such length of years as Heidelberg, 
Leipzig, or Tubingen. Our own Harvard and 
Yale are older by two centuries, but in its stu- 
dent body at least it far surpasses them all. 

For the session of 1903-4 it had 7,503 matricu- 
lated students. Besides these regular registered 
students there were 6,353 persons enrolled as 
“attending lectures,” making a total attendance 
of 13,856. This exceeds the attendance at 
Munich, Leizig, Bonn, and Breslau combined. 

Not only does the university enjoy a present 
renown, it has also a brief, but illustrious, past. 
It was founded at the time when Napoleon I. 
had apparently crushed the Prussian legions, and 
humiliated the nation to the last degree. But 
there was enough spirit left the Prussians for 
King Frederick William in this time of extremity 
to found a seat of learning in his capital that has 
long outlived the whole Napoleonic family, with 
all their schemes and dreams. 

Von Humboldt was in 1810 the German minis- 
ter of education, and he organized the national 
system of education at that time which has con- 
tinued to the present, and of which the great 
university is the crown. Thus the period of na- 


tional disaster and defeat was transmuted into a 
period of educational glory. 

A strong pressure at the time of the founding 
of the university was brought to bear to make the 
proposed institution practical and industrial. It 
was urged that it should pursue pure science, 
cultivate the useful, maintain technical schools, 
unite the geniuses of German literature, and form 
a centre for the German book trade. But Von 
Humboldt, while acknowledging the _ essential 
value of all such educational schemes, held firm 
to the thought that they all should be held in sub- 
ordination to the pursuit of truth in all lines for 
its own sake, and to the search after those princi- 
ples of knowledge which alone can make possible 
a true progress in the technical arts. It was a 
battle royal among the projectors for a time, but 
Von Humboldt finally prevailed. The great edu- 
cationist was ably seconded by such master minds 
as Fichte and Schleiermacher, both of whom after- 
wards became dean of the new institution. 

In the first decade it had among its professors 
such men as Niebuhr, Wolff, and Hegel. Subse- 
quently it had in its respective chairs von Ranke, 
Mommsen, MHelmholz, Virchow—the great 
pathologist—Hopmann, and others, who. grandly 
maintained the reputation which the University 
had from the start. From 1815 to 1862 the 
giants of German thought were associated with 
Berlin. Foreign students—European and Ameri- 
can—were drawn to her classrooms, as others are 
likely to be so long as the traditions that centre 
in these illustrious teachers of the past survive. 

The university has four faculties, after the 
ancient method of classification: Philosophy, 
philology, theology, and jurisprudence. But 
these have numerous subdivisions, which cover 
all parts of a complete curriculum. There are 
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also many “seminaries,” or classes for normal 
instruction. For instance, under the faculty of 
philology there are seminaries for instruction in 
foreign languages, such as Chinese, Japanese, 
New Arabic, Spanish, Persian, Turkish, Hindoo- 
stanee, etc. Diplomats must know these foreign 
tongues to add to their efficiency ; and merchants, 
to aid them in their trade relations with foreign 
peoples. Thus all practical subjects are: covered 
by the university’s instruction, while they are all 
subordinated to pure thought. 

Later professors, while perhaps not quite the 
peers of some of their predecessors, are yet 
men of commanding intelligence and an influence 
that is acknowledged far beyond their fatherland. 
Professor Diels is the present rector, or presi- 
dent. Paulsen in philosophy, Delitsch in phil- 
ology, and Harnack in theology (a fine public 
speaker) are each renowned. Germany for 
some reason or other has never been renowned 
for great jurists, yet Kahl is a great professor in 
jurisprudence. In natural science Olshausen, 
Bergmann, and Orth have acquired extended 
fame. 

The university occupies, a number of buildings 
scattered all over the city, but the main building 
is directly opposite the imperial palace in the 
charming Unter den Linden. It is itself an old 
palace, built in 1750 by the brother of Frederick 
the Great. It is too antiquated to be attractive. 
The old-time reception room of this palace of a 
prince is now the “aula” of the university, while 
the old ballroom is a fine museum. The grounds 
about the ‘building are quite contracted, but in 
them are fine statues to Helmholz and the 
brothers Humboldt. The absence of a campus 
is made up by access to one of the finest parks in 
Berlin, immediately on the north side of the 
university. 

Its equipment can only be hinted at, not ampli- 
fied. It is rich in museums, in one of which is 
as fine a collection of minerals as anywhere in the 
world. The Museum of the Oceanographic In- 
stitute is marvelous, especially with its wonderful 
models of all kinds of ocean craft and all that 
belongs to the sea-faring life. The university li- 
brary has 162,000 volumes and 155,000 pamphlets. 
The observatory is in one of the suburbs of the 
capital, and is completely equipped. Sixty 
academies are auxiliaries to the university, 
feeders to its student body. The medical build- 
ings are down-town, and quite near the great 
Berlin hospital. 

An item of deep interest to Americans is the 
establishment in the university by Emperor Wil- 
liam of a professorship of “‘American History and 
Institutions,” and known as the “Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship,” to be served by an 
American professor who must lecture in German. 
The American equivalent of this is the establish- 
ment of a German professorship in Columbia 
University, New York, which is to be occupied by 
a German professor in Berlin, but whose lectures 
must be in English. This delightful interchange 
came from a garden interview between Emperor 


William and President Butler of Columbia a few 
- 
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years since. The plan has given great satisfac- 
tion on both sides the water, and promises to 
result in a wider and better understanding be- 
tween the German and American people. 
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HONEST BILL AND THE TRUANT OFFICER. 
BY MISS MARTIN. 
A TRUE STORY. 





Bill Smith was a vexatious truant. 

Mr. Parsons was a wise, patient truant officer. 

Bill’s besetting sin, or greatest joy, as you 
please, was perching on the driver’s seat of any 
kind of express, truck, or job wagon. 

It was within six weeks of the close of school 
when the truant officer said to Bill that if he 
would not play truant again till vacation he would 
get him a job as the driver of a team. This was 
the height of anticipatory glory for Bill, and he 
stayed by school for three weeks. 

His principal, Miss Post, was of the long-ago 
class of teachers, whose special delight was nag- 
ging, and the harder a fellow tried to be good the 
harder she tried him to see how much he would 
stand and still be good. 

There was a limit with Bill, and she found it 
after three weeks of nagging. 

Parsons .was notified, and found Bill perched 
high on the seat with a truck driver. 

Bill was taken back to the school, and in the 
principal’s office Parsons had a session with Bill. 
Mr. Parsons’ limit had almost been reached. 
“Bill, you don’t love your mother.’ Bill boo- 
hooed and pleaded that he did love his mother, 
oh, he did love his mother. 

“Then, Bill, you don’t love your father,” and 
Bill was even more demonstrative than before, 
protesting that he did, oh, he did love his father, 
and why should Mr. Parsons say he didn't. 

“Then, Bill, you don’t love Miss Post.” 

“Oh, Mr. Parsons, oh, Mr. Parsons. Oh, oh,” 
and Bill boo-hooed more than before, and turn- 
ing his face away from Parsons and Miss Post, 
he clasped his hand as in prayer, and looking 
appealingly to high heaven, exclaimed: “Oh, my 
God, what can I say?” 

That was too much for Parsons, decidedly too 
much for Miss Post, and while Bill was facing 
the other way they went out, Parsons laughing 
to burst, but Miss Post in tears. Neither spoke. 
Parsons went to the street and on his way. 
Miss Post went to one of the classes, and poor 
Bill, not understanding the situation, waited a 
while for them to come back, and when they did 
not, he went to his schoolroom, took his seat and 
his book. He was never nagged again, played 
truant no more. the remaining weeks, and when 
school closed a man sent for him to drive his 
team, and he is a teamster yet. 

Bill never knew what happened, or why it all 
happened, but Miss Post knew, for it was her 
brother-in-law who gave Bill his job, and for 
whom he is driving a team still. 
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A hard and fast rule for a recitation is sure to 
work mischief a part of the time. 
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UNITED CHICAGO PRINCIPALS. 


[On Saturday, October 15, the Chicago Principals’ Club, of nearly 300 members, gave a banquet at the au- 
ditorium to Principal William H. Campbell, the retiring president of the club, the man to whose wisdom and 


devotion the present efficiency of the Principals’ Club is largely due. 
The audience was most ardent in its demonstration of 
It was a rare privilege to be present on such an occasion.—Hditor.] 


responsibility of the public schools he spoke as follows. 
approval. 


We in Chicago have occasion to be grateful 
that there has been placed at our head one who 
is both an able and a fearless leader; one who is 
reaching out after better things, hoping to add 
somewhat to the solution of the world’s great 
problem. Thank God that clearsightedness and 
practical ability have little to do with sex. 

From the superintendent’s office have come 
consideration and justice all along the line. The 
dove of peace has hovered over the troubled 
waters, and harmony prevails. Amid the dead 
embers of departed school interest and indi- 
vidual initiative and enthusiasm a few live coals 
are being dug out and fanned into heat and flame. 
Do we all like everything? No, a thousand times 
no, but we are working together, trying to feel 
our way to a standard of worth and efficiency 
that cannot be tabulated in per cents. nor meas- 
ured by promotional examinations. Ré@d tape 
has been cut wherever possible, and for once we 
have an official who is greater than an office 
rule. 

We are at the beginning of befter things for 


In closing a brilliant study of the present 


the schools of Chicago, and we should be ready 
to say, with the united voice of 6,000 teachers, 
making it heard through the homes of the chil- 
dren, from the pulpits of our patrons, and to 
force it from the public press, that the petty poli- 
ticians, the schemers, and contractors must keep 
their hands off while the work of reconstruction 
and advance is in progress. 

The organization which we represent here to- 
day should be the most potent and influential 
educational organization in the state. We 
should be able to do more to guide and control 
educational policies and experiments than any 
other body of people. We should be heard, in 
some way, in the passing of every legislative act 
that has to do with the public schools, and no 
great change should be possible in the city sys- 
tem without our knowledge and counsel. We 
are only half awake as yet, but the time will 
come when we shall realize more fully the value 
of professional solidarity, and then we shall 
find a way to act and speak and plan as one body, 
from the kindergarten room to the principal’s 
office. 
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Nothing seems more obvious than that America must arrive at some clearer recog- 
nition of personal relationships and of the individual needs of each student.— President 


Burton, Smith College. 





LATE AUTUMNAL WOODS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


Trees are, in a way, as beautiful in their un- 
draped condition as when clothed*with summer 
foliage. Each has its own peculiarity of branch- 
ing, and makes its special silhouette against the 
sky. <heid 

I doff my hat to one old friend, an elm of many 
winters, whose quaint branches twist and twine 
like the locks of some mighty gorgon. It is 
ever beautiful, now when the limbs are bare; in 
spring when the brown buds cover it, and in sum- 
mer when it is piled high with umbrageous foliage. 
Grand and mighty are the -buttresses of its 
trunk, outlying defences of this natural fortress. 

How characteristic are the boles or trunks of 
trees, each as individual as a human face! Take 
the ridged and mossy elm; the clean gray, mottled 
beech; the chestnut, smooth and polished when 
young, long-scored when old; the iron-wood, 
with its tense muscles, standing out like those of 
a wrestler; the ash, with its close intricacy of 


creases; the hickory,. with tough, resistant 
columns, and the snow-white shaft of the white 
birch, or lady tree, beautiful queen of the forest. 
How dainty and refined must be its dryad! 

Consider the various buds! How marvelous 
is their provision for protection! There are, for 
instance, those of the horse-chestnut, varnished 
without, and within packed, where the tiny leaf 
hands are folded, with softest wool. The shell- 
bark has almost coriaceous scales; a neat bundle 
in all cases, and lovely in its neutral tints. Then 
observe the infinite variety of shapes, from the 
long-pointed bud of the beech to the insignificant 
ones of oak, or the green and prominent ones of 
lilac. From these buds we can learn the future 
manner of branching, as also the position of 
leaves. The crescentic scars beneath the buds 
show where the foliage once stood. If, then, 
the buds are now opposite, so were, and will be, 
the leaves. 

The fall of the leaf is a curious matter. Early 
in the season in many plants, trees especially, 
there begins to be found a line of separation be- 
tween leaf-stalk and parent stem, or axis. This, 
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as the season advances, grows deeper and deeper, 
until finally the attachment is only nominal. 
Then, mere gravity, disturbance by wind or rain, 
is enough to detach the leaf. Then, if frost 
should occur, a layer of ice is formed at this in- 
cision, and all the leaves fall, as we often see, as 
if by word of command. The piles of fallen 
leaves are themselves interesting. Fresh, glossy, 
sweet-smelling at first, they soon become dry and 
wrinkled, and odorous as of old books. Thoreau 
has compared some dried leaves, those of the oak 
perhaps, to the tin and iron parings one sees 
around an iron foundry. The likeness is often 
very marked. 

How infinite are the forms of these fallen 
leaves! Nature, in fashioning them, in- 
dulges in the wildest vagaries and fancies. It is 
interesting to pick up some clean, well-marked 
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leaf, like that of the tulip tree, the magnolia, the 
sugar maple, and study its marvelous veining. 
See how, in many cases, the margin is reinforced 
to prevent lashing, and arches and counter-arches 
meet each other as in the most perfect bridge 
building. A skilful architect is here, and very 
condescending are we in comparing Him to 
us! 

Even now the woods are not devoid of green. 
Besides, the pines, junipers, hemlocks, and 
spruces are pink rhododendron, mountain laurel, 
bay-berry, holly, and smilax still holding their 
leaves and color. Many herbaceous plants, too, 
keep verdant for a long time, and then there 
are the lovely forms of ground-pine, creeping- 
jenny, and certain mosses. Indeed, there is no 
season in which our forests are wholly dull or 
wanting in poetic interest. 


ys 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. — (II.) 
QUESTIONS—CHAPTER VI. 


What were Goldsmith’s circumstances upon his 
return from abroad? 

He had no resources whatever to live upon, but 
he had his medical training, a knowledge of the 
world outside his own country, and a knowledge 
of people that his own sympathetic temperament 
and his very unusual life on the continent had 
given him. He was prepared for the work of his 
later life in ways of which he-was himself unaware. 

How did his first experiences affect him? 

With his sensitive disposition, he was naturally 
melancholy, but his keen perceptions were open to 
the humorous and the pathetic sides of lie pre- 
sented to him in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, and they help to cultivate through 
these traits of character the literary sense which 
later characterizes his work. 

How did he make his first literary acquaint- 
ances? 

The qualities. in his character which attracted 
every one to him made the sympathy of one of his 
patients the stepping stone to an acquaintance 
with Richardson. | 

What was his next experience of literary life? 
(Chapter VII.) 

Following the course of events and bravely 
taking whatever fortune presented him, he first 
became schoolmaster, then reviewer, neither of 
which experiences set him forth in the light of a 
successful man, but in both of which we find the 
temperament that is daunted by nothing, and the 
appreciation of the human side of personal ex- 
perience that makes delightful pages later. The 
review work proves to be, however, a real literary 
start. Along this line his progress is toward suc- 
cess, slowly, but surely, while his attempts to fol- 
low the profession of medicine are not equally so. 

What is the significance of Irving’s words, 
“While he burrowed in lodgings suited to his 


means, he ‘hailed,’ as it is termed, from the 
Temple Exchange Coffee House, near Temple 
Bar’’? 

The ¢xpression, with Irving’s peculiar aptness 
for expression, well shows both sides of Gold- 
smith’s life. To his lodgings he retired with his 
disappointments, worries, and weariness; to the 
coffee house he carried the wit, sympathy, and so- 
cial qualities that have made him one of the coffee 
house favorites of literature, and by which he him- 
self helped to make the coffee house a literary 
landmark. ‘ 

What does the regard in which he was held at 
home show? 

That he had, despite all his vagaries an1 fail- 
ures, left there an impression of a promising 
talent that nothing could eradicate. It is touch- 
ing to find this trust in him sustained under so 
many adverse occurrences. How much was 
bravado and how much was noble courage in the 
reports sent home to his friends, that gave them 
such lofty opinions of him, we may not say. At 
least, there was a fair share of the courage; and 
at least, whatever there was of bravado, he later 
justified the assumption of it. 

What was the character of his work during this 
period? 

A kind of desultory miscellany. The serious 
purport of literature was not yet among Gold- 
smith’s traits. His work was gleaning, rather 
than making for a harvest, but the gleaning was 
wide, and was in itself a preparation and a course 
of training for the work to come. 


—— —- -___— _ — —+0-@-0-@-e-@-0- 
The real Boston has a population of 1,500,000. 


In 1890 there were 200,000 students in the high 
schools, now there are 700,000. 


Black-eyed Susan is the state flower of Mary- 
land by a vote of 200,000 school children of the 
state. 
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SONG OR SIGH. 


If you were a bird and shut in a cage, 
Now what would you better do,— 

Would you grieve your throat with a sorry note 
And mourn the whole day through ; 

Or would you swing and chirp and sing, 
Though the world were warped with wrong, 

Till you filled one place with the perfect grace 
And gladness of your song ? 


If you were a man and shut in a world, 
Now what would you better do,— 

On a gloomy day, when skies were gray, 
Would you be gloomy, too? 

When crossed with care would you let despair 
Life’s happy hope destroy, 

Or with a smile work on the while 
You found the path to joy? 


—Nixon Waterman. 





COMPOSITION SUBJECTS—(I.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


For several years I have been collecting compo- 
sition subjects that should mean more than the 
perfunctory 

1. A Day in the Woods. 


2. My Favorite Book. 
3. The Dog. 
4. Patriotism. 


5. The Early Life of Lincoln. 

It may be true that in themselves such topics 
are not reprehensible; but that as subjects they 
do not arouse most boys and girls to the point 
where the safety-valve opens and the steam blows 
off is a fact too familiar to teachers to need em- 
phasis here. 

There seem to be several guiding principles that 
should determine the selection and rejection of 
composition topics. 

1. No topic is likely to be good for writing 
that is not first good for discussion in class. A 
thing that is not worth talking about is seldom 
worth writing about. 

2. A topic should have distinction. Readers 
are not likely to care to read anything about 
which they know as much as does the writer. 
And would-be writers and those who must write 
under orders know this fact ; in consequence, they 
are not likely to be enthusiastic unless the topic 
has this individual distinction. 

3. It becomes necessary, therefore, to find a 
topic about which the writer knows something, 
and that this something must, in part at least, be 
different from what the probable readers 
know. 

4. Though a good composition topic is also a 
good conversation topic, some conversation 
topics make poor composition topics. The 


needed additional element is its quantitativeness, 





—its affording opportunity for a considerable 
amount of presentation. 

It is not, however, my purpose to set forth the 
principles guiding the selection and rejection 
of topics at length, but rather to present some 
topics that I have found acceptable to elementary 
pupils, together with some suggestions as to the 
modes of using them. 

1. The occupation topic. 

Illustration: Is it better to be a policeman than 
a fireman? In almost every public school class 
there is likely to be one child whose father or 
uncle or near neighbor is either a policeman or 
a fireman. The topic affords ample opportunity 
for sociological information to be spread abroad. 
In a set of papers now before me I find this theme 
varied by the children in such forms as these, viz.: 
Farmer—coal miner; street car conductor—dry 
goods clerk; day machinist—night watchman; 
doctor—life insurance agent; a soldier in the army 
—a sailor in the navy; baseball player—judge; 
house decorator—high school teacher (for a girl) ; 
oysterman—bank cashier. 

It is quite obvious that in the individual occu- 
pation topic, presented concretely, there is mate- 
rial for a month’s conversation and composition. 
It wears well. It correlates with history, geogra- 
phy, drawing, and reading. 

This topic sometimes takes the single form,— 
what I mean to be when I grow up—a lawyer, a 
manufacturer of furniture, etc. When so stated 
it is apt to be vague. 

2. The home-pet topic. 

Illustration: My Dog Topsy. This topic may 
become an intimate revelation of home life and of 
heart life also. It takes many forms: How I take 
care of my canary; our best cow; training our 





colt ; the best kind of watch dog, and why. There 
are but few children who have no pet animals or 
birds. 

This topic correlates with drawing and nature 
study. It offers many opportunities for ethical 
lessons. Writing upon it will require a rather 
higher order of ability than does writing upon 
the first topic. Some forms become especially at- 
tractive, such as: A plea for puss; why dogs are 
more desirable than cats; our old parrot. 
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3. The season topic. 

Illustration: Why I find November so gloomy. 
This topic is yet harder than either of the others. 
Young persons do not yet see years as wholes, or 
even seasons. The topic is apt to be especially 
interesting to those who have lived in different 
places. The topic takes many forms; for exam- 
ple, summer—winter; the last snowstorm of the 
year; the first flower I saw this spring; the woods 
in autumn. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


{The room may be decorated with branches of autumn 
leaves and local fall flowers and fruits. There should 
be drawings on the blackboard with a Thanksgiving 
motto:— 

‘* All the rich harvest of autumn’s store, 
These have we to be thankful for.”’| 


Recitation (for four pupils)\—‘“The First Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

Iirst pupil.— 

“In Puritan New England a year had passed away 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the English ‘May- 
flower’ lay, 

When Bradford, the good governor, sent fowlers forth 
to snare 

The turkey and the wild fowl to increase the scanty 
fare. 


“Our husbandry hath prospered, there is corn enough 
for food, 

Though the peas be parched in blossom and the grain 
indifferent good. 

Give thanks unto the Lord of all, by whom we all are 
fed, 

Who granted us our daily 
bread.’ 


prayer, ‘Give us our daily 


Second.— ‘i 

“Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious feast 

to make, 

the fat deer from the forest and the wild fowl! 

from the brake; 

‘By us and by our children let this day be kept for aye 

In memory of God’s bounty as the land’s Thanksgiving 
Day.’ 


With 


“And Bradford stood up at their head and lifted up his 
voice :— 

‘The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to re- 
joice; 

Thank God for all His mercies from the greatest to the 
least, 

Together have we fasted, friends, together let us feast. 


Third.— 

“*The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the 
waste; 

Sometimes in light, sometimes in cloud, before us He 
hath paced; 

Now give Him thanks and pray to Him who holds us in 
His hand 

To prosper us and make of this a strong 
land!’ 


and mighty 


Fourth.— 

“From Plymouth to the Golden Gate to-day their chil- 
dren tread; 

The mercies of that bounteous hand upon the land are 
shed; 





The flocks are on a thousand hills, the 
with grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where once was 
desert plain. 


prairies wave 


“Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather 
to the feast, 
And toast that sturdy 
never ceased; 
Give praise to that all-gracious One by 
steps were led, 
thanks unto 
daily bread.” 


Pilgrim band whose courage 


whom § their 


And the harvest’s Lord who sends our 





Selected. 
A Harvest Study—The Origin of Vegetables. 

[Each pupil may have a sample of the vegetable he 
speaks about.] 

First—It is interesting to learn about the origin of the 
vegetables which form part of the Thanksgiving dinner 
in all parts of our land and which are so common that 
we almost forget how we came to get them. Our culti- 
vated garden carrot, for example, is found wild in tem- 
perate and southern Europe, Asia Minor, Siberia, and 
in the Madeira and Canary islands, North China, North 
Africa, Algeria, Abyssinia, and temperate western Asia. 

Second—The onion is a native of the Himalaya and 
other mountain ranges of central Asia. It belongs to 
the lily order, and has been grown and cultivated for 
more than 200 years. 

Third—Tomatoes were long raised as a curiosity be- 
fore it was discovered that they were goodtoeat. Itis 
thought that the home of the tomato is Mexico, though 
some authorities say it came from Peru. The tomato 
used to be called “Love apple,” and the plant belongs 
to the nightshade order. 

Fourth—The garden pea is thought to have come 
from a plant which is a native of the countries border- 
ing on the Black sea. The pea has long been grown in 
England and in the United States, and it is eaten both 
unripe and green as a fresh vegetable, and ripe in the 
form of dried peas, split peas, and pea meal. Green 
peas have a great deal of sugar and are said to be more 
digestible than the ripe peas. 

Fifth—Beans are the most nutritious of vegetables, 
and contain much sugar and albuminoid. They are best 
eaten with fat meats like pork or bacon. All the beans 
—the I’rench beans, kidney and the 
white beans—originated in a plant that was brought to 
England from India. 

Sixth—Like the cucumber, the melon and the pump- 
kin are tropical plants belonging to the gourd order. 
The bome of the pumpkin is in Guinea. 

Seventh—Perhaps our must popular uncooked vege- 
table is the lettuce, which is supposed to be a native of 
the East Indies. Lettuce is very good to eat and is 


beans, common 


[Continued on page 410.) 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—HIL ) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


Introductory Note.—The following lesson gives 
a chance for the class to make first-hand meas- 
urements without leaving their seats. Every 
child can be at work at the same time. No two 
desk tops will be made of boards exactly the 
same width, and pupils should make a study of 
their own desks before using the dimensions fur- 
nished in the following lessons. | We are here 
furnished with an excellent lesson in addition and 
subtraction of fractions ranging from halves to 
sixteenths. 


THE SCHOOL DESK. 
ag x eg _ 
: —_—— “ag 
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If you will examine the top of your desk very 
carefully, you will find that two or three boards 
have been used in making what seems, at first 
glance, to be one very wide board, the width of 
the desk top or lid. These boards have been 
fitted together with great care so that you may 
find it difficult to discover their edges. They were 
glued and placed in what resembles a large vice, 
which held them tightly together until the glue 
was perfectly dry. The boards used vary greatly 
in width, and are put together so as to waste as 
little as possible. 




















PROBLEMS. 


1. Measure the length and width of your 
desk, taking into consideration the curved 
edges. In like manner find the width of some of 


the single boards used. Use your pencil and 
ruler, as shown by a and 6 in the diagram. 

2. An open box desk, like that in the sketch, 
has a top 24 inches long (measuring from left to 
right), and 16 inches wide (measuring from front 
to back). All boards must be’ cut how long? 
Give some reasons why the width of boards varies 
so much. 

3. The cabinet-maker at work on desks of this 
size may have selected a board 12 7-8 inches wide 
throughout. How wide a board must be put with 
boards to give the proper width? 

4. Select boards which must be combined 
with each of the following to make the proper 
width: 2 7-8 inches, 9 5-16 inches, 6 1-8 inches, 
9 13-16 inches, 5 1-8 inches, 9 1-8 inches. 

5. Give the width of boards which would com- 
bine with each of the following to make a 13-inch 
aesk top: 9 1-8 inches, 5 3-16 inches, 7 7-8 inches, 
3 13-16 inches, 8 9-16 inches, 11 7-8 inches. 

Note.—Boards rarely come of just the right 
width to make the required top; strips have to be 
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sawed off or planed off. The workman can 
economize stock how? , 

6. If the two boards selected for a 16-inch 
top are 12 7-8 inches and 5 1-4 inches, how much 
will have to be sawed or planed from one of the 
boards to give the proper width? 

Note.—In making desks with wider tops, or 
lids of the “lifting lid” style of desk, three boards 
are occasionally used. Give reasons why this 
is undesirable and not the usual custom. 

?%. How wide a board will have to be com- 
bined with the two in each of the following 
groups to make a lid 20 inches wide? 


(a) 5 3-8 inches, 10 1-8 inches, ? inches. 
(b) 7 7-8 inches, 9 3-4 inches, ? inches. 

(c) 5 5-16 inches, 3 7-8 inches, ? inches. 
(d) 7 1-2 inches, 6 5-8 inches, ? inches. 
(e) 6 3-4 inches, 7 1-8 inches, ? inches. 

(i) 4 5-8 inches, 5 1-16 inches, ? inches. 


8. The following widths of boards are at 
hand: 6 3-4 inches, 6 5-8 inches, 7 1-2 inches, 
7? 15-16 inches, 8 1-8 inches, 8 1-4 inches, 8 3-8 
inches, 8 7-8 inches, 9 1-16 inches, 9 1-4 inches, 
9 5-8 inches. 

Select the most economical board from the 
above widths to combine with each of the follow- 
ing in making 16-inch desk tops: (a) 12 7-8 inches, 
(b) 9 13-16 inches, (c) 8 9-16 inches, (d) 11 7-8 
inches, (e) 13 5-16 inches, (f) 9 1-8 inches. 

Note.—By noting the width of one board on a 
two-foot rule (illustration, 10 3-4 inches), then 
laying a foot rule on top so that the end is at the 
10 3-4-inch mark, and noting the width of the 
second board on the foot rule (illustration, 3 7-8 
inches) we can, by looking directly under the 
3 7-8-inch mark, see on the 2-foot rule the sum, 
namely, 14 5-8 inches. One-half of the class can 
thus “check” the work of those using pencils and 
paper in all problems in this lesson. 

9. Decide how much will have to be removed 
from each of the following combinations to give 
exactly 16-inch tops:— 

(a) 9 1-4 inches and 7 7-8 inches. 

(b) 8 3-4 inches and 11 1-8 inches. 

(c) 8 1-2 inches and 10 3-8 inches. 

(d) 12 1-8 inches and 4 3-4 inches. 

(e) 11 7-8 inches and 5 3-4 inches. 

(f) 8 inches and 6 1-2 inches and 3 7-8 inches. 

10. How much from each of the following if 
13-inch tops are desired? (a) 7 1-4 inches and 
8 1-8 inches, (b) 9 7-8 inches and 5 3-8 inches, (c) 
4 1-4 inches and 8 1-2 inches and 2 1-4 inches, (d) 
8 1-8 inches and 5 1-2 inches, 

11. If the workman has chosen a 6 1-2-inch 
board and a 10 7-8-inch board for the top of a 
16-inch desk, how much must be removed? If 
taken from the 10 7-8-inch board, how wide will 
it be? If taken from the narrower, how wide will 
it be left? 











[Continued on page 410.) : 
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Some men are sizing themselves up before the 
public clearly and vividly just now. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

With much regularity, first one and then an- 
other repeats in public print or on the public 
platiorm what he has been saying for several 
years about the laxity of school discipline. These 
men apparently think that folk forget that they 
have been saying the same thing for at least 
twenty-five years. 

Fortunately it has been my custom to read all 
criticisms of the schools that have come my way 
for many years, and many of these have been kept. 
I have rarely known anyone to publish a criti- 
cism of the schools that he did not repeat it from 
time to time. It may be that he forgets that he 
has said the same thing several times before. I 
once had the luxury of calling attention to this 
custom on the part of a man who had said for 
several years in the same paper that he found 
things suddenly very bad, every time expressing 
his surprise. This had covered about ten years 
of periodic astonishment. When you read a 
man’s public announcement that he is greatly 
alarmed at the state of things he discovers, you 
are safe in assuming that he has been equally 
alarmed a great many times. Recently two men 








have called attention to the fact that the schools 
have become so namby-pamby that boys have 
gone to the bad by the wholesale, and in both 
cases, to my certain knowledge, they have been 
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saying that same thing for a quarter of a century, 
only that as they increase in years they increase 
in emphasis. 

This is not confined to criticism of the schools. 
I recall a case in which a man wrote to a Boston 
daily paper denouncing its attitude on a given 
question, and saying that with great reluctance he 
should have to write to the counting room and 
discontinue the paper with which he had been in 
accord for many years. The editor had in his 
desk six letters precisely like that one, which had 
been written by the same man in the course of 
six years, and he had never discontinued the 
paper. 

These critics enjoy being alarmed just as some 
people enjoy ill health for the privilege of talking 
about it. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.— (IV. ) 

The county superintendency must be taken out 
of politics. I said this in an Indiana county the 
past summer, and an exceedingly bright young 
man said to me: “Wait till I get in, and then 
preach that gospel to the limit.” 

This records the real trouble. It would be a 
simple matter to eliminate politics if we could 
eliminate the aspiration of bright young men who 
have been laying their plans for some time. 

The one good thing to be said in defence of the 
political situation is that it does keep some bright 
young men in the profession. The lure of the 
superintendency is quite a factor with many a 
young man in the country. 

If any considerable weight is to be given this 
argument, then it must be insisted upon that only 
one with a first-class professional certificate shall 
be eligible. 

Wherever one party is continuously in power 
the politicalization of the county superintendency 
is not noticed. In Pennsylvania a man often 
stays in office from ten to twenty-five years de- 
spite the fact that the office is political. But 
when there is a political overturn in the county 
the viciousness of the situation becomes as appar- 
ent as at present in Indiana. There the county 
superintendent is elected by the township trus- 
tees, one from each township; usually fewer than 
ten compose the county board. 

These trustees are elected on a purely partisan 
ticket. There is no thought of the professional 
educational aspect of the situation. A man gets 
on his party ticket, and if the ticket is elected he 
goes along with it. 

Here is a sample county: From time imme- 
morial the county has been going Republican. 
There are nine townships, which means nine 
voters for the superintendent. The present super- 
intendent is universally appreciated and admired 
by the teachers and by all educational interests in 
the county. Every principal and township super- 
intendent would sign a petition for his retention in 
office. It is the universal judgment that he is the 
best superintendent the county has ever had, but, 
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and it is a capital BUT, at the election in 1909 
the state went Democratic. The governor, the 
congressmen, the legislature went Democratic, 
and that carried this county in common with 
others, and five of the nine directors are Demo- 
crats, and the chance of his re-election is a negative 
quantity. The five Democrats say emphatically 
that he is the best man for the place, that they 
would like to vote for him, but, and again it is a 
capital BUT, they were elected on a party ticket, 


and the party expects them to do their political - 


duty. How long, oh, patriotic Americans, will 
this thing be allowed to continue? 


«<@>4-0-4>- 2 
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WARREN EASTON. 


Warren Easton, superintendent of New Orleans 
for many years, died recently at the age of sixty- 
one, and the city is grief stricken as it has rarely 
been in its history. 

The public school system of the city was his 








WARREN EASTON. 


evolution, and it is one of the notably good 
school systems of the country. No one has 
evolved a more complete and satisfactory system 
in an old city than did Mr. Easton. Few super- 
intendents have been so entirely devoted to every 
feature of a system as was he. He never went 
anywhere in Europe or America that he did not 
bring to some school a valuable memento of his 
trip. He visited the schools as do few superin- 
tendents, and was literally known by every pupil 
in the schools. The teachers held him in highest 
esteem, and he was beloved by the public. He 
was devoted to the National Education Associa- 
tion, and was one of the most regular attendants. 
Returning from the Denver meeting in 1909, he 
was taken seriously ill, and never wholly recov- 
ered, though he was in northern Michigan for this 
summer, and on his return to New Orleans was 
in Chicago for several days, assuring his friends 
that he was really well once more, but in three 
weeks he had passed on. 

I spent a week with him in New Orleans eight 
months ago, and no school visiting and comrade- 
ship has been pleasanter or more profitable. 


+0 @-0-@-0- @-0- 





A city should be compelled by law to have a 
playground in every section of a city with 500 chil- 
dren; one for every 500 children. It would be 
as good an investment as street lights. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Another remarkable figure has passed from our 
midst, a woman of the greatest culture and re- 
finement, a woman great not only socially, but 
also intellectually. In the death of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe New England has been deprived of 
one of the last ties that bound the age of Holmes 
and Longfellow to that of Stedman and Aldrich, 
while the whole country mourns the loss of a re- 
vered and delightful personage. 

A high position in the literature of America is 
assured her by that poem which she so loved and 
by which she is best known to most of us, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Her other poems, 
though not so well known, have the same charm 
and delicacy. 

Her brilliant mind and sympathetic heart led 
her to join the cause of woman suffrage. A\l- 
though she became one of the most ardent ex- 
ponents of the movement, she was always broad- 
minded. 

In her death America has 
parable loss. 


suffered an irre- 


6-4 a. " 
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SUPERVISION IN MAINE. 

Maine has taken a giant stride in union super- 
vision in the past three years. No state. has 
ever equaled this record except Massachusetts. 

In the eight years prior to the state superin- 
tendency of Payson Smith there was an average 
of five unions a year. In the first two years of 
Mr. Smith’s administration there were 101 unions 
formed. 

In the previous eight years there were an aver- 
age of 166 schools a year coming under union 
supervision. In the first two years of Mr. 
Smith’s administration 3,009 schools came under 
such supervision. 

In the previous eight years an average of four- 
teen towns a year came into unions. The first 
two years of Mr, Smith’s administration 253 
towns united. 

Now there are 141 unions of 365 towns and 
4,344 schools. This is largely responsible for the 
great educational uplift in the state. 

This great advance in the provision for rural 
school supervision is largely due to the law passed 
the first year of Mr. Smith’s administration. 

The school committees of two or more towns, 
having under their care and custody an aggre- 
gate of not less than twenty nor more than fifty 
schools, may unite in the employment of a super- 
intendent of schools, provided they have been so 
authorized by a vote of their towns at the regular 
town meetings, or special town meetings called 
for that purpose, and provided the state superin- 
tendent of public schools shall approve the certifi- 
cate of union. 

The school committees of the towns compris- 
ing a union meet annually and determine the rela- 
tive amount of service to be performed by the 
superintendent in each town, fix his salary, appor- 
tion the amounts thereof to be paid by the several 
towns, and choose a superintendent of schools for 
a term not exceeding five years. 

The state pays two-thirds of thé salary of the 
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superintendent to the limit of $800 annually on 
the part of the state. The union may include not 
less than twerity, nor more than fifty schools. 
Any city or town having more than fifty schools 
may receive the benefits of the law without join- 
ing with other towris. The time given by the 
superintendent to each town of the union is de- 
termined by the proportionate part of the salary 
paid by each. ‘The superintendent of a union 
must hold a state certificate of superintendence 
grade. ‘There is no restriction as to the num- 
ber of towns. The only requirement is with re- 
gard to the number of schools. There is no re- 
striction as to relative location of towns forming a 
union. They may be in the same or different 


counties, and may be contiguous or not. 
——--9-»- @_-* 


CHILD LABOR. 

The Boston Journal calls editorial attention to 
the fact that, beginning in July, no child less than 
fifteen years old can work at night in New Jersey; 
and next year the age limit will be raised to six- 
teen years. This advance in child labor legisla- 
tion applies particularly tothe glass industry. It 
puts New Jersey on a par with New York, Ili- 
nois, and Ohio, and it encourages the reformers 
to believe that before long similar beneficent 
legislation will be enacted in Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and West Virginia. 

The arguments in this case hinged on the ques- 
tion whether the industry could succeed without 
child labor at night. This is familiar debatable 
ground. It was demonstrated by the advocates 
of the new legislation that the industry was pros- 
pering where child labor was properly restricted. 
The argument on behalf of such employment is 
often as weak as that based on the contention that 
child labor is indispensable for the support of the 
family. 

This law that has just gone into effect in New 
Jersey is typical of the philanthropic work carried 
on by the National Child Labor Committee and 
its allies. It is a good law, insuring good results 
not only for the children individually, but for the 
community. 

———————————$-0- 0-0-6 -e-$_______—— 
ROOSEVELT ENTHUSIASM. 

Whatever may be said by the financiers, politi- 
cians, and jurists about Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt’s persistency in keeping in the limelight, 
there is no question about the genuineness of the 
public admiration, which often reaches adoration. 

An unexpected incident happened when the 
colonel was leaving the athletic grounds at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. The Wabash students pulled off 
their caps, and threw them in the colonel’s path- 
way for him to tramp on, as in the olden times 
roses were flung before conquering heroes. He 
did not understand at first that this was intended 
as an honor to him, and he sidestepped several of 
the caps. Then he bowed his thanks right and 
left, and the college boys were wildly enthusiastic. 











By. and by we shall learn that special institu- 
tions should have entire charge of defectives. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 

Illinois State Association is to meet in Chicago 
this year with Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as presi- 
dent. The immense success of the sectional state 
meetings has greatly reduced the size and income 
of the State Association. It has been an emi- 
nently respectable and highly manly affair. It 
has been much like the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., rich in everything but 
income. College men, normal school men, high 
school men, and superintendents have been loyal 
in attendance and interest, but these are not ade- 
quate for the treasury. 

It is believed that Mrs. Young’s administration 
will recoup the treasury by causing women to 
bring their dollars to the altar. The outcome will 
be watched with interest. 


~0+--0-@>- +e 
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OHIO’S HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Ohio has a thousand high schools. Isn’t this 
the record? It appears to be. If any other state 
has as many we do not know of it. The state 


has been busy of late in providing for the sec- 
ondary education of all the children, and the 
young people are keenly alive to the importance 
of improving their opportunities. 
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The total arrival of aliens last year was 935,000. 
The southern Italians head the list with 221,606: 
Russian Jews were second, 125,000; third were 
the Germans, 71,916. Other nationalities were 
many fewer. 


Philanthropy in the United States gave in sums 
of $5,000 and upwards $66,000,000. In 1901 the 
amount was $107,000,000. It was not less than 
$90,000,000 in 1901, ’02, or ’03. 


At the Farmers’ Institutes of Illinois fully one- 
third of the time is given to the consideration of 
school interests, which is a notable step in ad- 
vance. 


Woodrow Wilson was christened Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson. Wise man to doctor his 
name in preparation for fame, as did Grover 
Cleveland. 


Twenty years from to-day the children and 
young people now in school will be the chief citi- 
zens of the republic. 


Joe Cone well says: “Always carry a little sun- 
shine under the hat to keep the mildew out of the 
system.” 


Portugal is to get free public schools with her 
republic. That is one gain anyway. 


Literature receives too little attention in ele- 


mentary schools. 


All children must be protected from their own 
ignorance. 


No teacher or system of instruction can make 
brains. 


One must do his own thinking. 


The wise rise. 


October 27, 1916 — 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


WALTER WELLMAN’S EXPERIMENT. 


While there were probably very few sane peo- 
ple who expected that Walter Wellman and his 
companions would ever reach Europe in the air- 
ship America, a good deal of interest was felt in 
the daring attempt, when once the airship had 
started, and a general sense of relief when the 
whole party were taken off the doubtful craft in 
safety. Precisely what the course was which the 
ship took during the seventy hours, more or less, 
which elapsed between the start from Atlantic 
City and the moment when the crew abandoned 
it and watched it fade away in the distance, no 
one, probably, knows less than those who were 
on board. They were enveloped in fog a good 
deal of the time, and although favoring winds car- 
ried them on their way to a point somewhere east 
of Nantucket, a change of wind drove them 
south; and at the moment when every one was 
expecting to get some word of the airship from in- 
coming Atlantic steamers they were being taken 
off their crippled ship, with its bumping equilibra- 
tor, 300 miles or more off Hatteras. Apparently 
the America was not a dirigible, but an undirigible 
airship. 

THREE WHO HAVE GONE. 


The necrology of the week includes three dis- 
tinguished names: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
great reformer, philanthropist, and woman suffrage 
leader, whose “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is 
likely to live as long as any verse which was 
inspired by the Civil war; Senator Dolliver of 
Iowa, one of the greatest orators in the Senate, 
and a vigorous “insurgent” leader; and William 
Vaughn Moody, who might fairly be reckoned, 
since the death of Richard Watson Gilder, the 
foremost of contemporary American poets. Mrs. 
Howe passed away most peacefully, after a brief 
illness, at the age of ninety-one; Senator Dolliver 
was taken from his activities in the thick of an 
aggressive campaign, at the age of fifty-two, with 
a record of more than twenty years’ brilliant ser- 
vice in the national House and Senate; ard Mr. 
Moody, dying at the age of forty-one, left behind 
several volumes of verse of rare beauty and two 
or three plays, one of which, “The Great Divide,” 
has been extremely successful on the stage. 

A SHAMEFUL TALE OF GRAFT. 

The investigation of legislative corruption in 
New York is developing important evidence 
showing the most shameful attempts to buy legis- 
lation. In particular, it is alleged that a fund of 
nearly or quite half a million dollars was raised 
by the sporting interests which fought so vigor- 
ously the race track legislation upon which Gov- 
ernor Hughes had set his heart and that had it not 
been for Representative Foelker, who left his 
sickbed at the peril of his life to vote for the bills, 
they would have been defeated. Mr. Foelker 
himself was offered $50,000 in hard cash if he 
would vote as the gang wanted him to, but he re- 
fused, and now he names the men who offered 


him the money. One of the members of the 
legislature who handled the bribe money is al- 
ready under arrest, and it is to be hoped that the 
matter will not end until more than one of the 
men engaged in this shameful business are behind 
prison bars. 


A DIMINISHING DEFICIT. 


The postmaster-general makes the cheering 
announcement that for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1910, the deficit in the operations of the de- 
partment amounted to only $5,881,482 as com- 
pared with $17,479,770 for the preceding year. 
This astonishing improvement of more than 
eleven and a half million dollars in a single year 
seems to bring within sight the day when the de- 
partment will be entirely self-supporting, and it 
will be practicable to reach the long-desired goal 
of one cent letter postage. We should have been 
there long ago had it not been for the heavy 
burden of rural free delivery; but no one be- 
grudges the money which that has cost. The 
experiment was long ago justified by results. 


PADDING THE CENSUS. 


Local pride and the desire to “boom” one’s 
own city is a motive so strong that it sometimes 
overrides all scruples; and it is no surprise to 
learn that the census officials have detected a 
number of attempts to pad the returns from am- 
bitious and rival cities. Some of these are in 
process of investigation. The facts have been 
published officially with reference to the most 
flagrant frauds yet discovered,—at Tacoma, Wash. 
There the first returns gave the city a popula- 
tion of 116,268. This, for a city which in 1900 
had a population of only 37,714, seemed to be 
“going some.” A little scrutiny disclosed a sur- 
prising number of “lodgers” in certain sections of 
the city. Then a second enumeration was 
ordered, which showed an actual population of 
82,972, indicating that the first returns were 
“padded” to the extent of 33,296. In some dis- 
tricts the population first reported was two or 
three times as large as the real population, and 
many names were assigned to vacant lots. 
Wherever such frauds can be brought home to 
the perpetrators, the census bureau, under di- 
rections from President Taft, will secure the in- 
dictment and prosecution of the offenders. 

THE FRENCH RAILWAY STRIKE. 

The great railway strike in France collapsed 
after just seven days of apprehension and tur- 
moil. This result is due to the combined sagacity 
and firmness of the premier, M. Briand. He used 
vigorous measures to repress disorder, and 
promptly arrested the leaders who were giving 
the movement a revolutionary turn. At the same 
time he persuaded the railroad management to 
concede the chief demand of the strikers, a 
modest demand for a minimum wage of a dollar 





(Continued on page 419.) 





SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ARITHMETIC,—(I1,) 


(Continued from page 405.] 





12. From each of the following combinations 
intended for a 13-inch desk, have the superflu- 
ous width cut from the narrower board. Tell 
how wide a strip was removed and how wide it 
left the board:— 

(a) 4 1-4 inches and 9 5-8 inches. 

(b) 7 3-8 inches and 6 1-4 inches. 

(c) 8 1-2 inches and 4 7-8 inches. 

(d) 5 7-8 inches and 7 7-8 inches. 

(e) 10 1-4 inches and 4 1-8 inches. 

(f) 9 7-8 inches and 3 5-8 inches. 

13. If the strip had been sawed from the 
wider board in each case, how wide would each 


have been left? 
‘ en bihitie dies ait 


THANKSGIVING DAY EXERCISE. 


[Continued from page 404.] 





much liked in all lands. A small quantity of a sleep- 
producing substance called lactucarium is found in the 
stem. Lettuce is very easy to digest and contains 
some mineral salts, including nitre. 

Eighth—Nobody knows just where the common cab- 
bage originated. It is a native of Europe and Asia, 
where it has been cultivated for ages. The cabbage 
grows wild in India and along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, sometimes reaching a height of two feet. 
Cabbages contain about ninety per cent. of water, and 
are more digestible raw than cooked. There is a great 
variety of cabbages, including the red cabbage, kale, 
-kohl-rabi, and cauliflower, which is the most valued and 
delicious form of cabbage and was eaten by the Greeks 
and Romuns. 

Ninth—Celery is another vegetable which is found 
wild in Europe, and has become very popular through 
cultivation. In growing it the roots are blanched. 
Celery contains sugar, mucilage, and starch, and is re- 
garded as a wholesome vegetable in small quantities 
either raw or cooked. 

Tenth—The radish is a native of Asia, and has been 
cultivated in China, India, and Europe from the most 
ancient times. Its fleshy roots have a sharp, biting 
taste. They are chiefly eaten raw. There are many 
varieties in shape and color. 

Eleventh—Asparagus is a native of Europe, and has 
been greatly improved by cultivation. It contains a pe- 
culiar crystalline alkaloid, known as asparagine. Al- 
though it is not very nutritious, it is much liked as a 
snoring vegetable. 

Twelfth—The turnip is another time-old vegetable 
which was cultivated in India long before it was grown 
in Europe. It grows everywhere. It is a most impor- 
tant vegetable because of its easy growth and its use- 
fulness for food for cattle. It has from ninety to 
ninety-six per cent. of water, and so it is not very nu- 
tritious. There are many varieties. 

Thirteenth—Parsley, one of our best-known vege- 
tables, originated in southern Europe, growing chiefly 
on rocks and old walls. It was transplanted to Eng- 
land. Parsley has an essential oil which makes the 
plant very nutritious. The seeds are a deadly poison to 
many birds. 

Fourteenth—The parsnip belongs to the same order 
of vegetables as the parsley, and it is a native of Eng 
land as well as of Europe and of South Asia. It is re- 
garded as more nutritious than the carrot, and is very 
sweet. 
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Fifteenth—The squash, like the pumpkin, belongs to 
the gourds, which are all supposed to be descended 
from one original species in southern Asia. The vege- 
table marrow, which is a variety of pumpkin, was in- 
troduced into Europe from Persia at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Gourds of all kinds are very 
important and valuable vegetables both for feéding 
people and animals. 

Sixteenth—Everybody knows the beet, which is a na- 
tive of the temperate parts of the old world. There are 
several kinds of beets—red beet, white beet, and the 
mangold-wurzel, which makes fine food for cattle, 
Sugar is now made from beets. 

Seventeenth—I think more people know the potato 
than any other vegetable, yet it has not been known to 
the world for nearly so long a time as some of the other 
vegetables. It was America that gave this valuable 
vegetable to the world. It grows everywhere on our 
continent, and its history is the most interesting of any 
vegetable. Sir Walter Raleigh took it to England. Be- 
fore that the Spaniards had transplanted it to Europe. 
Almost as important as the discovery of America itself 
was the discovery of the potato. 

Righteenth—I want to remind you of our corn. It 
ranks with our potato. It is said that the two greatest 
gifts of America to the world were the corn and the po- 
tato. Columbus himself took the maize, or Indian corn, 
to Spain. It is now in general cultivation in the south 
of Europe, and, like the potato, supplies a large part of 
the food of the people in many countries. All parts of 
the plant are valuable. The stalks are used for thatch 
and for fuel and for making baskets, and the husks are 
especially useful. 

Recitation—“The Corn Song,” John G. Whittier. 
Thanksgiving Proclamations (for nine pupils).— 

First pupil—I have been reading about Thanksgiving 
proclamations. The right to issue such proclamations 
is accorded by custom to the President of the United 
States, but governors of states also issue proclamations, 
calling for a day of thanksgiving, and they have by 
common consent fixed upon fhe last Thursday in No- 
vember. 

Second—The colonial custom was that Thanksgiving 
Day should be designated by proclamation of the execu- 
tives of the several states. From time to time in the 
early days of the republic, days of Thanksgiving as well 
as of fasting were appointed by the President as the 
needs of the times seemed to demand. But as a rule 
the governors of the states issued the proclamations. 

Third—The first Thanksgiving day proclamation of 
which we have a _ printed copy was that issued at 
Charlestown, Mass., by the council convened at that 
place, which appointed November 29, 1676, “as a day of 
solemn thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God for 
His goodness and favor.” 

Fourth—tThe first national proclamation of Thanks- 
giving was that of the Continental Congress in 1777, 
whose president, Henry Laurens, just after the great 
news of the brilliant victory of Gates at Saratoga and 
the surrender of the entire British army under Bur- 
goyne, appointed a committee to prepare a proclama- 
tion of Thanksgiving, which was sent to the governors 
of the thirteen states on November 1, 1777. 

Fifth—That was a notable proclamation of Revolu- 
tionary times which Washington issued in compliance 
with a resolution of Congress setting aside November 
26, 1789, as a day of: thanksgiving and prayer by the 
people “for the many and signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an opportunity to 
peaceably establish a form of government.” 

Sixth—The war of 1812 called out several important 
proclamations from President Madison: That of June, 
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1812, set apart a day of fasting and prayer for the wel- 
are of the country, just entered into another war with 
Great Britain; that of April, 1814, heralded a day of re- 
joicing at the return of peace. 

Geventh—The  reverently patriotic feeling of the 
Unionists of 1861-65 was shown in many proclamations 
of that era. One issued by Governor Andrew (the “war 
governor”) of Massachusetts appointing November 21, 
1861, as a day of thanksgiving said:— 

“With one accord let us bless and praise God for the 
oneness of heart, mind, and purpose in which He has 
united the people for the defence of the rights, liberties, 
and honors of our beloved country. May we stand for- 
ever in the same mind, remembering the devoted lives 
of our fathers, the precious inheritance of freedom re- 
ceived at their hands, the weight of glory which awaits 
the faithful, and the infinity of blessing which it is our 
privilege to, if we will, transmit to the countless gener- 
ations of the future.” 

Kighth—Chief among the dozen proclamations of 
President Lincoln during the dark days of the Civil war 
were the important calls of April 10 to August 6, 1862, 
when the people were urged to return thanks to God for 
victories regarded as interpositions of divine Providence. 

Ninth—President Johnson’s proclamation of 1865 
marked the new epoch of “the existence of peace, unity, 
and harmony in the nation,” 

Singing—‘“America.”’ 
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MAGNIFY UPPER GRADES. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have just read your “Magnify 
Upper Grades” and am delighted with it. ’Tis splendid, 
and many of our schools need lots of this kind of ad- 
vice. There are too many little fiddling souls in the 
schools as teachers that should be transformed, made 
over, their souls enlarged, and their judgment vitalized. 

The case you mention of the child’s power to invent— 
study out and use wireless telegraphy, and then “keep 
him back” because he could not spell John Jones or 
some other frivolity is one of the outrages practiced in 
our schools. 

There are more little bits of teachers than you can 
imagine, and many of them occupy high places. 

I congratulate you on that splendid article. 

Yours always, 
J. Fairbanks. 

Springfield, Mo. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AS A CORRECTIVE FOR JUVENILE 
CRIME. 


[Editorial in Chicago Tribune.] 

One day recently five young lads, none out of his 
teens, broke into a north side residence, ransacked it 
from cellar to garret, cut up carpets and rugs, destroyed 
clothing, and carried away some valuables. Three of 
the five, their ages ranging from eight to twelve years, 
were captured, and have tearfully confessed, implicating 
the others. They say they had “read about burglars” 
and that they broke into this residence to “play Indian 
and have a good time.” 

It is easily conceivable that some of these children did 
not realize the serious import of their act and to what 
it might lead. The older ones, who led them into it, 
were perhaps more culpable, but the whole incident il- 
lustrates the dangers to which children are subjected 
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when not given proper outlet for their natural spirits 
and become carried away by their desire for adventure. 
The fascination of life, the glamor that is thrown about 
outlawry, even in its sordid and vicious aspects, the 
array of firearms in pawnbrokers’ windows—these and 
a hundred other temptations lure the boy to deeds which 
he only imperfectly understands are wrong. 

It is these temptations the playgrounds, the small 
parks, and the settlements are designed to wipe out and 
which they do overcome to a large extent. The healthy 
athletics, the swimming pools, and the manifold social 
advantages they offer rob the other things of their lure 
and fascination, keep the yeuth so interested that petty 
vices, the beginning of crime, do not attract them, and. 
they have a chance to attain manhood without being 
subject to the temptations which beset others. As a 
substitute for or supplement to home training these so- 
cial activities perform great service in building better 
manhood and womanhood. 
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AMAZING GROWTH OF FAIRS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Is it not worth 
while to reprint the following from the October Delin- 
eator? I think so. 
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“To-day there are in the United States thirty-eight 
state fairs and expositions and something like six hun- 
dred county fairs, and the number and the quality of 
these institutions have grown because they have per- 
formed important functions. Millions are deriving 
benefit directly by attendance on state fairs, and other 
millions are getting an indirect benefit. 

“The total attendance of only seven out of the thinty- 
eight state fairs of the country in the fall of 1909 
Was more than one million, and these seven were not 
selected just to make a showing. 

“The figures are: Iowa, 216,000; Wisconsin, 122,401; 
Minnesota, 329,000; Ohio, 122,410; Nebraska, 87,210; 
Spokane interstate fair, 106,286; Kentucky, 105,360.” 
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USE ILLUSTRATIVE CARDS. 


Arlington, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I have the Journal of Education of 
September 29, and note your short statement concerning 
the value of post-cards in teaching literature and his- 
tory. May I add geography and a few other studies, 
among which must be government? 

I am heartily in accord with this idea, and brought 
with me from the Boston convention about one hundred 
cards from _ historic and literary sights in Boston and 
round about there. These have been added to some 
other hundreds from other points. Now as these are 
constantly in use for amusement, profit, and pleasure, I 
cannot help the feeling that they are marred in the fact 
that all bear the usual postal instructions. May not 
some one see from a business venture the value of such 
card, or, to use another name, school cards, is very valu- 
mailing? Yes, indeed, the scenery shown from the post- 
card, or to use another name, school cards, is very valu- 
able in teaching many branches. It comes very near to 
seeing the real place, and besides may be a very good 
element in teaching the elements of art appreciation. 

Yours very truly, 
Solomon F. Beard, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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If you would get the best results do your work with enthusiasm as well as with 


fidelity.x— Lyman Abbott. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A BEGINNDER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph. D., professor of philoso- 
phy in Tufts College. Volume I. Ancient and 
Mediaeval Philosophy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 406 pp. Price, $1.60, 
net. 


Professor Cushman has not written a philosophical 
treatise for teachers; he has written a text-book for 
those students who wish to get a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the history of philosophy. Such is the ffeld of 
the book, and we must expect nothing more. But we 
find that there is more ground to be covered in this field 
than one would imagine, anf that Professor Cushman 
has produced an exceptional piece of work. This, the 
first volume, covers the philosophers from Thales of 
Miletus to Scotus and Ockham of the Middle Ages. We 
might expect a series of philosophical doctrines set 
forth more or less clearly. What we find is a history of 
philosophical thought upon a background of geography 
and of literary and political ‘istory. A student new to 
philosophy is not going to find himself bewildered in a 
strange and barren field of knowledge if he uses Pro- 
fessor Cushman’s book; he is shown that philosophic 
thought and contemporary events are simply two in- 
separable aspects of history, each of which helps to in- 
terpret the other. We have seen more freakish and 
useless text-books in philosophy than in almost any 
other subject, unless it be history; but in Professor 
Cushman’s book we see a text-book of unusual merit— 
careful, thorough, clear, and to the point. 


ANIMAL STUDY, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR LABO- 
RATORY AND FIELD WORK. By W. H. D. Meier. 
With Biflex Binder. A portfolio with thirty-six ani- 
mal studies. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This whole scheme is one of the notable advances in 
educational equipment. Nothing has marked the new 
era ‘in school life more than this use of the Biflex 
Binder. It is putting into the schools an idea that has 
already revolutionized office work in hotels and great 
business houses. An up-to-date hotel no longer has the 
guests register in a large blank-book but on loose sheets 
of paper in the equivalent of a Biflex Binder. Each 
sheet lies flat, and there can be several of these loose- 
sheet registers available at a time in case of rush, and 
these can be removed from the Binder and passed up to 
the bookkeeper’s desk as often as desired. The whole 
problem of the hotel desk and office has been trans- 
formed by this simple device, one so simple that the 
wonder is that it has not always been in use. The of- 
fices in business houses have discovered the possibill- 
ties in al this, and now Ginn & Co. have brought this 
marvelous scheme to the schools. They are using it in 
several subjects, but this special demonstration and ap- 
plication is in “Animal Study, With Directions for Labo- 
ratory and Field Work,” by W. H. D. Meier, which is of 
itself a revelation of the possibilities in laboratory study 
of animals, but any adequate suggestion of this plan 1s 
impossible in a notice like this. Not only the half can- 
not be told but a hundredth part cannot be told. 
DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY SYSTEM IN THE 

UNITED STATES. A Study in Extra-constitutiona! 

Government. By M. Ostrogorski. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Cloth. 469 pp. Price, $1.75, 


net. 
This is a remarkable contribution to American his- 
tory. It is little short of wonderful that it was left to 


a Russian to write the one comprehensive, adequate, 
notable study from first to last of the political party 
system in the United States. He has done for our po- 
litical history what James Bryce did for our contempo- 
rary history. These two masters—English and Russian 





—have placed the United States under lasting obliga- 
tions to them. 
A COLLEGE COURSE IN WRITING FROM 


MODELS. By Francis Campbell Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 478 pp. 


This is a masterly treatment of a universal need, and 
in a manner always desirable but rarely relied upon for 
instruction in this subject. There are sixty-six excel- 
lent models. These are classified as Short Descriptions 
of Machines and Processes, Long Exposition of a Proc- 
ess, Scientific Expositions, Definition and Discrimina- 


tion of Terms, Exposition of Educational and _ Social 
Questions, Editorials, Criticism, Informal Essays, De- 
scriptions of Buildings, Landscape and Topography, 
“Local Color,” Observation of Animals, A State of Mind, 
Persons in Fiction, Persons from Real Life, Caricature, 
Autobiography, Narration Without Plot, Narration With 
Plot. One notable feature of Professor Berkeley’s work 
is that he has the courage—I would I dared say nerve— 
to come to the rescue of the undergraduate from the 
“unity, mass, coherence” scheme, which he characterizes 
as “abstract and unintelligible” to the undergraduate. 


WHEN AMERICA BECAME A NATION. By Tudor 
Jenks. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a third volume of a series of books on Ameri- 
ean history, the other two being “When America Was 
New” (1492-1689), and “When America Won Liberty” 
(1690-1789), the present volume being devoted to the 
period 1790 to 1850. These books are very well adapted 
for supplementary reading in history and are well worth 
a place on the shelves of the school library. In _ the 
old-fashioned histories, events were grouped around the 
various wars. History meant to writers a narration of 
wars and battles. In the case of the United States, be- 
tween 1790 and 1850, two good-sized wars and several 
Indian conflicts occurred. The war of 1812, the Mext- 
can war, and the troubles with Seminole, Creek, and 
Western Indians are given due space in this work; but 
an equivalent space is reserved for a description of that 
significant figure of the times, the backwoodsman. 
Also, the inventions made during these years are told of. 
Drawings, portraits, and maps add to the interest of a 
graphic account of the country during a critical period. 





JACK COLLERTON’S ENGINE. By Hollis Godfrey. 
With illustrations by H. Burgess. ssoston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The new Captains of Industry are as unlike the 
old as wireless telegraphy is unlike a fog horn. It may 
be well to have boys and girls read of the way the old 
fellows succeeded in a long life, but only from the 
standpoint that it is important that they know of the 
French and Indian wars. The up-to-dateness of “The 
Young Captains of Industry Series,’ which Hollis God- 
frey began last year with ‘For the Norton Name,” 
makes it valuable, and ‘Jack Collerton’s Engine” pre- 
sents in fiction a suggestion of what the new Captains 
of Industry are up against. Jack Collerton, an alert, 
energetic American youth, goes abroad to enter his 
father’s airship engine in an English contest. A _ rival 
company, with unscrupulous methods, is a competitor in 
the same contest. Jack’s engine is stolen, ang he has 
an exciting time in England and on the continent in his 
attempts to recover it. An adventure on a rapid ex- 
press, an unpleasant experience with the Swiss police, 
and a wild dash across France in an airship are only a 
few of the many incidents that crowd the book from 
cover to cover, with action that will appeal to all up-to- 
date boys. 

COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED. An 
Uncommon Speller. By Bruce R. Payne, M. A., Ph. 
D., professor of secondary education, University of 
Virginia. Atlanta, Richmond, Dallas: B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 28 cents. 

This uncommon speller is one of the signs of the new 
times, of tue glory of the new times. Until now we 
drilled children just as much on words they would 
never misspell as on those they were liable never to 
spell correctly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne—who, by the way, is one of Virginia’s educa- 
tional chieftains—in this book, which is adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the high schools of Virginia. There are 
2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they 
are so taught as to make it relatively easy to remember 
the correct spelling. Then the 2,500 words are given 
alphabetically for ready reference. 





THE STORY OF JESUS. Told for Children. By E. 
F. Jones. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book was written for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve, and the story of the life of Christ 
is told in a narrative form and in a style particularly 
interesting to them. ‘The chapters are short, the whole 
story being contained in sixty-three chapters, which will 
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serve to retain the interest of the reader and add to the 
pleasure to be derived by the reading. The type, the 
arrangement of pages, and the colored illustrations 
make the volume one that parents and teachers will wel- 
came for use in home and school. No better book could 
pe found with which to start a child’s library. 





ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By DeForest A. 
Preston, principal in Brooklyn, and Edward L. Ste- 
yens, associate superintendent of New York city. 
New York: The Macmidan Company. Cloth. 243 pp. 
Price, 35 cents, net. 

Two eminently practical school men have made a 
genuinely serviceable elementary arithmetic.. The in- 
troduction makes clear what should be done in the first 
and second grades, while the body of the book deals 
elaborately, clearly, attractively with the work of the 
third and fourth years. ‘The illustrations are particu- 
larly effective. They are on new lines, are helpfully 
suggestive and artistic. The problems are sensible, in- 
teresting, and of a character to relieve the teacher and 
develop independence on the part of the pupils. 





WAGNER’S “SIEGFRIED.” Retold by Oliver Huckel, 
author of “Parsifal,’ ‘Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” 
etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
Four illustrations. 140 pp. Typography by the 
Merrymount Press. Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 8 
cents. 

The Crowells have done the public an important ser- 
vice in publishing in delightful form Wagner’s music 
dramas retold in verse, “Parsifal,’” “Tannhauser,”’ 
“Rhine-Gold,” “Walkure,” “Lohengrin,” and now “Sieg- 
fried’ in inexpensive form. “Siegfried,” the third in 
the Nibelungen Ring cycle, continues the great epic 
poem begun in “The Rhine-Gold” and “The Valkyrie.” 
It is to be followed by a fourth and final drama, “The 
Dusk of the Gods,” which will also be translated by Dr. 
Huckel. The translation aims to be faithful to Wag- 
ner’s text, with the result that the very spirit of the 
great German’s lofty thought is transfused into the Eng- 
lish of Dr. Huckel’s poem. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG. Versified 
by William Morris. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an old story of the Vikings and Norsemen, 
known in all northern Europe—Denmark, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland—centuries before it was com- 
mitted to writing. It is a story that stirs the blood. 
And the English poet Morris does not lose the virility 
of it in the slightest by his poetical measures. The 
Niblungs, Brunhilda, Gunar, Sigurd, and the rest are 
presented in a most realistic way. To bring the story 
within bounds some parts of the lengthy poem-are con- 
densed into prose by two English teachers, Miss Wint- 
fred Turner and Miss Helen Scott, and their condensa- 
tions rather add to the force of the poem-story, which is 
in its completeness rather too long for school use. To 
anyone who is interested in a story becayse of its innate 
beauty, or to one who would know something of his re- 
mote ancestry, this work is commended without any re- 
serve. 





PAGE, ESQUIRE, AND KNIGHT. Compiled by Mar- 
ion F. Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. . 

A bright little volume full of stories of chivalry. 
Here are tales of King Arthur and his knights, Charle- 
magne, Roland, Godfrey, St. George, Chevalier Bayard, 
etc., and all full of life and interest for the little people. 
They are wholesome reading for imaginative minds. 
And many a worthy lesson appears to guide the little 
reader’s life, and be an inspiration to courtesy, honor, 
and many other good traits. The sympathetic and ar- 
tistic illustrations by Charles Copeland help greatly to 
make the book attractive. It is an important and 
welcome addition to “The Open Road Library” pub- 
lished by this firm. 





BRIEF STORY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
CALIFORNIA, PA. sy C. L. Ehrenfeld. Published 
by the author at California, Pa. 

Dr. Ehrenfeld, at present a professor in the school, 
was the first principal and is the only man capable of 
writing the history of the Southwestern State Normal 
school, and the cause of education demands that it be 
written. This “Brief Story” is much more than a brief 
story, since it deals with all of its fundamental life. It 
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is critically accurate in detail, graphic in description, 
and professional in spirit. Every normal school, eol- 
lege, and educational library must have this “Brief 
Story,’ which is to be had of its author at California 
Pa. 


— Pa 
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Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—aAn Eye Insurance. Murine 
Aifords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Beoks which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Prose Literature for 
Secondary Schools 


With some Suggestions for Correlation 
with Composition, 80 cents, net ; postpaid. 


EDITED BY 
Margaret Ashmun, [1. A., Instructor in English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


With an Introduction by Willard G. Bleyer, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


The selections in this volume have been chosen 
with a view to their adaptability to the varied de- 
mands of the course in English in the first high- 
school year. The editor has been at some pains to 
seek for material of real literary value and dignity 
which should be interesting to the younger high- 
school students, and which should at the same 
time furnish clear and obvious illustrations of the 
simpler principles of composition. The choice 
made represents the result of careful deliberation 
and no small amountof observation and experience. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received .by the editor not later 
qhan Friday preceding date of issue. 








MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 26-28: State Conference of 
Charities, Fitchburg, Mass. 


October 27, 28: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Bay City; 
EB. C. Warriner, president. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


October 27, 28, 29: Forty-eighth Uni- 
versity Convocation of the State 
of New York, Albany. 


October 28: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; presi- 
dent, A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; 
secretary, F. Wallace Chase, New- 
tonville. 


October 27, 28, 29: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence, 
R. I. 


October 28: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody; 
president, Wallace E. Mason, North 
Andover, Mass. 


October 27, 28: Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bangor; president, 
A. J. Roberts, Waterville. 

October 28: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Brockton. 


October 28: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Northampton, 
Mass. 


October 29: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Fall River. 


October 31 to November 3: Nevada 
State Teachers’ Association, Gold- 
field and Tonopah; president, Ro- 
manzo Adams, Reno. 


November 1-3: South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Huron; presi- 
dent, A. A. MeDonald, Sioux Falls. 


November 3: Barnstable County, Mass., 
Teachers Association, Hyannis. 


November 3, 4, 5: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul, Minn.; 
president, E. M. Phillips. 


November 3, 4, 5: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3, 4, 5: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; presi- 
dent, E. M. Phillips, Albert Lea. 


November 4: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall, Worcester; president, 
John C. Hull, Leominster. 


November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


November 10-12: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Joseph; 
president, J. A. Koontz, Carrollton. 


November 9. 10, 11: American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Annual 
meeting. John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 
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CAPRONI CASTS 





DEMOSTHENES 


November 11: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school, Boston. 


November 11, 12: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Andover, N. H.; secretary, EB. HB. 
French, West Lebanon. 


November 14, 15: National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C.; 
president, Brown Ayres, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14-18: National Municipal 


y 


League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17, 18, 19: Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 


November 22-24: Virginia Teachers’® 


Association, Richmond; 
N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 


president, 


November 22-25: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. 

November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
Cc. E. Rose, Boise. 


November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis , 

December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 

December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 
December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 


Statues, Busts and Reliefs 
for School Room Decoration 


Reproductions of Sculpture 
of all periods for Modeling 


and Drawing Schools 


Largest collection in the world. 
Caproni casts are the only 
casts made in this country re- 
ceiving the approval of the 
leading Art Museums. 





December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 
president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 

December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 


A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-30: Florida Educationa} 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


" 
. 4 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Maine provides a l- 
brary for six months to any school 
in the state that will send $2.50 to 
the state library at Augusta. Fifty 
books are selected with a view te 
varied local school interests. 


DEXTER. Charles Ross of Sau- 
gus, Mass., has succeeded BD. L. 
Palmer, who has gone to Bar Har- 


bor. 

FORT KENT. The Madawaska 
Teacher Training school has started 
many new features in the last three 
years, putting in manual training, 
domestic science, and modern agri- 
culture. No school in the country is 
more nearly meeting all the needs of 
the community than is this. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. Vermont has a 
public school fund of nearly $1,500,- 
000, which was started in 1904, when 
$240,000 of the amount was paid the 
state, reimbursing it for the money 
paid out by Vermont in the Civil 
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war. This fund is one of the most 
significant features of Vermont’s 
notable educational advance. 


—_——— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The next meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents will be. held 
in the Boston Latin school on No- 
vember 11. The following commit- 
tee has been appointed to make an 
“Investigation of the Problems of 
Educational Experience’ and a study 
of “The Association of Educational 
Forces in New England”: Principal 
Alger of the Rhode Island State 
Normal school, Superintendent W. 
D. Parkinson, Waltham, Mass., Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus, Cambridge, 
Mass., State Superintendent Henry 
Cc. Morrison of New Hampshire, and 
State Superintendent Payson Smith 
of Maine. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club at its October meeting elected 
the following officers: Henry Whit- 
temore of Framingham, president, 
Albert P. Walker of Newton, Harlan 
P. Amen of Exeter, and Stratton D. 
Brooks, vice-presidents, while Her- 
bert L. Morse was. re-elected as 
secretary, he having served in that 
capacity since December, 1900. The 
report of Secretary Morse showed 
the membership to be 293 active and 
twenty-eight honorary, or a total of 
321 members at the present time. 
The treasurer’s report indicated that 
the club is in a strong financial con- 
dition. The principal addresses were 
by. two recently-elected college pres!- 
dents, Ernest F. Nichols of Dart- 
mouth and Edmund C. Sanford of 
Clark College, who spoke upon “The 
Old and the New in Education.” 

Ernest G. Hapgood, the new prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Latin school, is a 
graduate of Tufts, where he received 
an A. M. in 1905. He has been prin- 
cipal ef the West Newbury high 
school, junior master in the Me- 
chanic Arts school, and in the mathe- 
matics department of this school in 
which he is now principal. 

The population of this state is 
3,366,416. 

The latest educational interest in 
Boston is the new High School of 
Commerce, James E. Downey, prin- 
cipal. It is to have an elegant new 
building on the site of old Provi- 
dence station, Park square. This 
school is the pet of the Boston busi- 
ness men. 

WELLESLEY. A _ new. school- 
house of the idealized order is being 
erected at a total cost of $100,000. 

CAMBRIDGE. The _ twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Prepara- 


tory Schools was held at Harvard 
last Friday and Saturday. Officers 
elected were as follows: President, 


Huber Gray Buehler, principal of 
the Hotchkiss school; vice-presidents, 
Enoch C. Adams and Miss Caroline 
Hazard, former president of Welles- 
ley College; secretary and treasurer, 


Ray Greene Huling; assistant secre-- 


tary and treasurer, Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, professor of education at 
Brown; executive committee, Alfred 
E. Stearns, William Orr of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education; 
John G. Hart, Harvard; H. E. Greg- 
ory, Yale, and Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College. 
David Snedden, Massachusetts com- 
missioner of: education, made a plea 
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for the state certification of high 
school teachers especially, by which 
the smaller high schools of the state 
can be protected in the choice of 
teachers. California has much to 
teach New England along this line, 
according to Mr. Snedden. Superin- 
tendent Condon of Providence said 
that the way to get better teachers 
was to pay for them,—“Teachers’ 
salaries at present tend to repel ex- 
actly the kind of ability that is 
needed.” Professor Hanus said that 
teachers should study the’ psychol- 
ogy of their profession. 


WORCESTER. Out of more than 
23,200 children of school age at 
Worcester, only sixteen are classed 
as illiterates. Worcester must have 
a large: percentage of foreign chil- 
dren very recently come to the 
United States, yet less than one in a 
thousand of school age is illiterate. 
In our large manufacturing cities 
one of the most important functions 
of the public school is to act as the 
“melting pot” for our newcomers of 
many lands and races. 

Dr. Henry 8. Curtis of this city ts 
lecturing throughout the country on 
the playground movement. All the 
cities are asking for his lecture, for 
this playground subject is becoming 
important. 


SOUTH HADLEY. Mount Hol- 
yoke College opened September 22 
with an enrollment of about 750. 
Of these 248 are new students. 
Nineteen enter the upper classes, 
and six, though classed as fresh- 
men, have a large amount of 
advance credit. The following uni- 
versities and colleges are repre- 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air, Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
= cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
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eented by those students who enter 
With advanced standing: Lake Erie 
College, New York State Normal 
College, Shurtleff College, Middle- 
bury College, Colby College, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Ohio State 
University, Barnard College, the 
University of Vermont, Rockford 
College, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Iowa College, Boston University, the 
University of Michigan, Mills Col- 
lege, Pomona College, the University 
of Rochester, the Western College, 
William Smith College, and Elmira 
College. There are in the student 
body representatives from Mexico, 
Turkey, and India, as well as_ the 
various states of the United States. 
There will be several changes in the 
faculty and staff of officers at Mount 
Holyoxe for the coming year. Dr. 
Mdith H. Hall of the department of 
art returns to the college after six 
months spent in the work of explora- 
tion in Crete. Miss Emily Hoff- 
meier, Mount Holyoke, 1909, and 
Miss Bernice Cartland, Mount Hol- 
sistants in this department. Miss 
yoke, 1910, have been appointed as- 
Fiorence Foss, who has received 
leave of absence, will spend the year 
as assistant in the department of art 
at Wellesley College. Miss Mary W. 
Clark, who received her master’s de- 
gree from Carleton College, has been 
appointed assistant in the depart- 
ment of astronomy. Miss Lilla 
Frances Morse of the department of 
Biblical history and literature, who 
is the holder of the Cornelia M. 
Clapp fellowship, has leave of ab- 
sence for the year, which she will 
spend in study at Columbia and 
Union Colleges. Dr. Bmma P. Carr, 



















who has just completed the work for 
the doctorate at the University of 
Chicago, returns as associate profes- 
sor of chemistry after an absence of 
two years. Miss Angie Albee, Mount 
Holyoke, 1903, has been appointed 


assistant in the department. Dr. 
Frances Fenton, who was an in- 
structor in the department of Eng- 
lish at Mount Holyoke and has re- 
cently received her doctorate from 
the University of Chicago, will take 
the place of Miss Dmilie J. Hutchin- 
son as instructor in the department 
of applied economics and sociology. 
Miss Hutchinson has received leave 
of absence that she may take a po- 
sition as instructor in the depart- 
ment at Wellesley College. Miss 
Florence L. Adams of the depart- 
ment of English, who is the holder 
of the ’86 fellowship, will spend the 
year in study at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Ethel G. Sturtevant will 
take her place for the year as _ in- 
structor, and Miss Miriam Thrall, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, will 
be the assistant in the department. 
Associate Professor Jeannette A. 
Marks of the department of English 
literature, who is now in North 
Wales, has leave of absence for the 
year. There will be two new in- 
structors in the department, Dr. 
Louise Dudley of Bryn Mawr and 
Miss Elsie G. May, M. A., Birming- 
ham. Miss Olara G. Mark of Ohio 
State University has been appointed 
instructor in the department of geol- 
ogy. In the department of German, 
Dr. Grace M. Bacon, Mount Holyoke, 
1901, returns as instructor after two 
years spent in study for the doc- 
torate which she received last June 
at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Emma Gertrude Jaeck, who has just 
received her doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Lilinois, will be a new in- 
structor. Dr. Jaeck is a member of 
the Pai Beta Kappa Society and has 
studied in Germany. She has also 
had considerable experience in teach- 
ing. Miss Edith St. Clair Palmer. 
Mount Holyoke, 1910, has been ap- 
pointed reader for the department. 
Miss Susan Almira Bacon and Miss 
Bmma Riville-Rensch, who have for 
several years been instructors in the 
department of Romance languages, 
have been made associate professors 
of French. Professor Sarah BE 
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Smith of the department of mathe- 
matics has returned after her year’s 
Jeave of absence, which she spent in 
study at the University of Berlin. 
Dr. Eleanor H. Rowland, instructor 
in the department of philosophy, has 
been made associate professor, and 
Miss Alzada P. Comstock, Mount 
Holyoke, 1910, has been appointed 
assistant in the department. Charles 
L. Brightman, M. A., Brown Uni- 
versity, and formerly assistant in 
the department of physics at Wes- 
leyan University, has received an 
appointment as instructor in physics. 
Miss Isabelle C. Couch, for several 
years instructor in the department 
of voice training, has been made as- 
sociate professor. Miss Caroline M. 
Galt of the department of Latin has 
leave of absence for the year, and 
Miss Jessie G. Spaulding, Mount 
Holyoke, 1903, will act as instructor 
in her place. Miss Abby Howe 
Turner, associate professor of zool- 
ogy, has again received leave of ab- 
sence, and she will spend the year in 
study at the Harvard Medical school. 
Miss Emma Longfellow, Mount Hol- 
yoke, 1903, will take her place as in- 
structor in physiology. Miss Julia 
BE. Moody, instructor in zoology, who 
is the holder of the Mary E. Wool- 
ley fellowship, has received leave of 
absence for the year, which she will 
spend in study at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Ruth Howland, M. A.. 
Syracuse University, and formerly 
instructor in zoology at Sweet Briar 
College, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the department. Miss Marion 
Wheeler, Mount Holyoke, 1910, will 
be an assistant in the department of 
music. Dr. John C. Hildt of Smith 
College will give a course in the de- 
partment of history. Miss Grace B. 
Lord, a graduate of the New Haven 
Normal School of Gymnastics, and 
formerly director of physical train- 
ing in the schools of Hartford, has 
been appointed director of the gym- 
nasium. Miss Mary BE. Marshall, a 
graduate of the New York Normal 
School of Physical Education and 
formerly director of the girls’ gym- 
nasium of the Muskegon high and 
Hackley Manual Training school, 
Muskegon, Mich., will be assistant 
director. Miss Ruth Hilma Cook, 
Mount Holyoke, 1905, who was for- 
merly engaged in secretarial work at 
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Bryn Mawr College and at the Wal- 
nut Hill school, Natick, has been ap- 
pointed secretary to the president. 
Miss Josephine Belding, Mount Hol- 
yoke, 1902, has received the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the dean. Miss 
Belding has held _ secretarial posi- 
tions at the Western College, Ox- 
ford, O., one of the daughter colleges 
of Mount Holyoke, and at Bryn 
Mawr College. Miss Helen M, 
Laws, Mount Holyoke, 1910, will be 
an assistant in the library. Miss 
Mary Hart Allen, formerly in charge 
of the dormitory of the Brockport 
State Normal school, has been made 
head of Pearsons hall, and Mrs. Ella 
G. Atwood of Concord, N. H., has 
been made head of Cowles lodge; 
Miss Marion R. Newell, Mount Hol- 
yoke, 1910, will hold the position of 
assistant alumnae secretary, a new 
office created this year. Miss Mary 
Maher has been appointed trained 
nurse. Dr. Clayton C. Kohl, who 
came to the college last year as pro- 
fessor of education, will give a 
course in education at Amherst Col- 
lege this year. 


RHODBE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCB. The state pen- 
sion scheme is working to perfection. 
Every teacher who has been teach- 
ing for thirty-five years, of which 
twenty-five have been in Rhode 
Island, and of these twenty-five years 
the last fifteen in the state, draws for 
life one half the actual contract sal- 
ary of the last five years, not to ex- 
ceed $500. There are now seventy- 
six pensioners, and the total drawn 
from the state treasury is about 
$20,000. About ten of these now 
draw the maximum, $500. The aver- 
age is about $350. The most inter- 
esting is the case of a man who has 
taught thirty-seven years, always in 
a rural school, and never above $325 
a year. He always made an en- 
gagement by the term, and taught in 
many different schools. In order to 
draw his pension he had to get affa- 
davits regarding each school for the 
thirty-five years. This was wholly 
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out of the question for him, except 
as State Superintendent Walter E. 
Ranger had his office trace out many 
of them for him. This pension ts 


$152. 





CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Yale is to receive 
$700,000 by the will of the late Sam- 
uel H. Lyman. This is one of the 
largest gifts that has ever come to 
Yale. 

AVON. Lester S. Mills of Water- 
bury, state agent in school super- 
vision, has sent us an account of the 
first annual exhibit from the school- 
home gardens of the children of 
Avon. The plans for this exhibit 
were made last spring by Mr. 


Mills:— 
“The study of agriculture was 
taken up for the first time in the 


Avon schools last spring. To make 
the work practical it seemed essen- 
tial to make some application of the 
facts learned. Gardens at school 
could not be taken care of during the 
summer, nor did the school yards af- 
ford a suitable place for the work. 
Accordingly, it was arranged that as 


many of the children as _ possible. 


have gardens at home. The smallest 
garden was not to contain less than 
four square feet, and the largest not 
over two hundred. The children 
were directed to raise at least three 
kinds of vegetables or three kinds of 
flowers, or both, and to keep a note- 
book in which the work should be 
recorded. Senator Alsop supplied 
many of the seeds for the work. 
Highty-three gardens were started, 
with an area of about one-fifth of an 
acre. During the summer accidents 
happened to some of the gardens, or 
the cuildren became discouraged. 
However, about thirty gardens were 
a success. 

“The school-home garden fair held 
in Avon September 22 is the first of 
its kind held in Connecticut, and was 
a surprise to the many townspeople 
who attended. There was Bernard’s 
Russian squash, over two feet long. 
and Irene’s sunflower over ten feet 
high. There were, among the vege- 
tables, potatoes, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, cabbages, watermelons, sweet 
corn, popcorn, carrots, parsnips, 
beets, turnips, onions, beans, rad- 
ishes, lettuce. Among the flowers 
were nasturtiums, pinks, verbenas, 
poppies, golden glow, marigold, sun- 
flower, sweet peas, asters, and many 
others. All these were arranged by 
groups on a large table in the centre 
of the hall. Frank Roulier, gar- 
dener on the Goodwin estate in Hart- 
ford, was judge. 

“A few quotations from the prize 
notebooks are of interest:— 

“One divided his garden into rows, 
and describes the progress of the 
work in each row. ‘Row 1, potatoes. 
I planted these May 2 in hills one 
foot apart. Some came up earlie: 
than others. All were up by May 
20, and I hoed them May 23. They 
were the Green Mountain variety, 
and were budded by June 16. On 
June 11 I put ashes on them, and 
July 13 I sprayed them to kill the 
bugs.’ 

“Another said: ‘June 4 I found a 
cut worm in my garden. It was in 
the aster bed. I caught it before it 
did much damage.’ 

“Another: ‘I planted my, garden 
May 12. The cosmos came up May 
22; nasturtiums, May 25. June 5 1 
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HE PALMER METHOD PLAN IS REVOLUTIONIZING WRITING | 
T ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. " 0 


The vitality of the true ook ical Principles tavght by the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS wRi ING is being demonstrated daily in the 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in FIFTY-SEVEN of the SIXTY-SIX 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF BOSTON, and in hundreds of smaller 
Public School Systems. The cost of introducing is trifling when compared 


with the results secured. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are 
ductions have been made. Where int 


iven teachers when complete intro- 
uctions have not been mace, teachers 


are charged ten dollars for the Normal Course, through correspondence. One 
copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. More 


information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER Co. 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 





"~ 


WM, J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presiaent Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
school of Ora , Literature, and 


EMERSON setts owas 


expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory snes. <%= = 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 


mation 


row BOSTON, MASS. 








loosened the soil and again June 25.’ 

“A girl gives the size, location, 
soil, and date of planting her garden. 
Her tallest sunflower was ten feet 
high. ‘I planted beans in places 
where the worms ate the onions, and 
where the corn did not come up I 
planted it over or put in beans.’ 

“Another girl saia: ‘I had five pep- 
pers in all. One of them died, and 
one day when my grandfather was 
mowing with a scythe around the 
edge of the garden he did not see 
the plants and cut one off. As usual 
when you lose anything you have a 
number of, it is the best, and that 
was the way with my pepper plant. 
It was the best I had.’ Later she 
writes: ‘Small black bugs got after 
my asters, but I caught and killed al 
I could.’ ‘September 17. My beets 
have turned out to be better than my 
father’s.’ ” 


MERIDEN. The pension move- 
ment was strongly endorsed and 
William P. Kelly, superintendent of 
the schools of Meriden, was elected 
president at the annual business 
meeting at the high school Saturday, 
October 22, of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association. Thirty dele- 
gates, appointed at the meetings in 
Hartford and New Haven Friday, 
October 21, and the officers were 
present. The committee on pensions 
reported that 1,400 teachers gave 
opinions on a pension system. Sev- 
enty were against it; 1,300 for it. 
Two hundred thought the pensions 
should be paid by the state and by 











assessing the teachers; 1,150 by the 
state alone. It was remarked that 
many teachers are leaving for states 
having pension systems. The asso- 
ciation thereupon recommended a 
new pension bill-and set apart $100 
to push it. A legislative committee 
was appointed to draft a bill for the 
next general assembly. The officers 
elected were: President, W. P. Kelly, 
Meriden; vice-president, C. C. Rus- 
sell, New Haven; second vice-presi- 
dent, John Pettibone, New Milford; 
recording secretary, H. I. Mathew- 
son, Milford; assistant secretary, 
Elizabeth J. Cairns, Hartford; cor- 
responding secretary, 8. P. Willard, 
Colchester; treasurer, DB. B. Sellew, 
New Haven; auditor, 8. H. Stanley, 
Hartford; executive committee, B. 
N. Strong, Hartford; Frank M. Buck- 
ley, Ansonia; W. D. Tilson, Norwich; 
Katherine T. Harty, Danbury; 
finance committee, C. H. Woolsey, 
New Britain; C. H. Hobson, Nor- 
wich; H. C. Folsom, Danbury. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


EAST SAGINAW. School gar- 
dens in Saginaw were started in the 
year 1908. Since then gardens have 
been cared for by one or more 
schools each year. The City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has co-oper- 
ated with the schools from the first 
in carrying on the garden work. For 
several years the federation fur- 
nished the seeds, and for four years 





- HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col, , 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


es 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Brip 
Mass. For both sexes, For rte 


~address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A 





= 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mags 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 


The Eastern T 


eachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Bosteny Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school autborities. 
tent teachersin demand. REG! 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


tions. Com 


Positive personal recommenda- 


STRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
° - . CHICAGO 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





Some New Books. 





Title. 

Education in the United States 
School Hymnal 

‘The Worker and the State 
How to Teach English Classics 
From Text to Talk 
The Glory and the Abyss 

‘The Golden Centipede......... 
The Power and the Glory..... 

’ Celt and Saxon 

Spanish Short Stories 

’ e’s Man Withouta Country and Other 

Stories 

First Reader for New American Citizens 
Practical Speller for Evening Schoole 
Sigurd 
The Optimist’s Good Night 
Voices from Erin and Other Poems.... 
Nelly’s Silver Mine 
An American Boy at Henley 
Reading References for English History 
Essentials of Public Speakin 

Queen Maria Sophia ef Naples 

Charlie e 

Eugenie, Empress of the French 


Author. 


Hills & 


Fulton & 


Publisher. Price. 
Butler [Ed.] American Book Co., N. Y. 
Dann “ Lad ee a) 


Dean The Century Co., gs 

Thomas Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Ballard Sherman French, - 
Dutton & Co., New York 


50 
1.20 

15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
Cooke eg cee Page & Co., * 1.20 
Meredith Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ 1.50 
Reiphardt D.C.Heath&Co., Boston 1.00 


Tucker [(Ed.}] The Macmillan Co., N.Y. .25 

Mintz te “ “ cs) .50 

ai ia) “ ae it} -25 

Peterson George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 

Perin [Ed.}] Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
a) “ a} “ 


McCarthy 
Jackson “ oe “ e 


1.00 


1. 
2. 
Channon “ 7 : 


Cannon 

Trueblood 

Upton [Tr.] A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
“ “ ad é “ 7) 


Ginn & Co., “ 
“ “ es 


-50 


“ “ e “ te “ 








has employed a director of the gar- 
dens during the summer vacation 
months. School . gardening begins 
about May 1, and employs about one 
‘hour of school time a week during 
the months of May and June. In 
some schools all grades engage in the 
work, while in others one, two, or 
three grades take part. In all cases 
each pupil is given a bed of his own, 
usually three feet by five, while a 
part.of the garden is reserved for 
general school purposes. Up to the 
year 1910 the gardens were culiti- 
vated on vacant lots which were 
rented, or whose use was donated by 
some friend. Hon. W. R. Burt has 
now purchased and presented to the 
board of education garden lots for 
eight schools, and four others are 
provided for. Mr. Burt also caused 
to be planted a shrubbery border 
about each garden, and provided for 
fencing the gardens, and has in- 
stalled water connections in the gar- 
dens: He has also erected _ tool- 
houses in the gardens, the work be- 
ing done by pupils of the eleventh 
grade wood-working classes of the 
high School. The total permanent 


outlay on the school gardens has 
been about $7,000. High school boys 
have also raised about two acres of 
sugar beets this season on vacant 
lots owned by Mr. Burt, who gave 
the boys the use of them. 


ISHPEMING. The public has 
raised a scholarship memorial in 
honor of the late Amelia Ford Al- 
cott, who was principal of the high 
schools of this city for twenty-three 
years. She was a woman of rare 
power and endeared herself to the 
school and community in an excep- 
tional way. 


PAINESDALE. In every way this 
is an unusual educational commun- 
ity. It is distinctly a mining com- 
munity. The mines directly support 
everybody except the minister, the 
priest, and the grocer. They even 
pay the doctor his salary. They have 
paid nearly all the taxes that have 
built the $120,000 high schoolhouse, 
including the equipment. They have 
built a $7,000 residence for the su- 
perintendent, built the elegant pub- 
lic library, and the Methodist 
church. If I mistake not this’is the 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
phe commercial subjects. 5. ASBURY Prr-. 
uA™: Principal. 
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most complete high school equipment 
in any purely mining camp in the 
United States. It is on the accred- 
ited list of secondary schools. 


CALUMET. The new _superin- 
tendent, Edward J. Hall, a graduate 
of Harvard, and for some years prin- 
cipal of the high school here, with 
experience in other high schools, fs 
entering upon his new duties with 
enthusiasm and devotion to _ the 
school life of the city and the Upper- 
Upper Peninsula. ; 


INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE. 
cis J. McConnell of De Pauw Unl- 
versity has announced his purpose 
to raise $400,000, which is to be sup- 
plemented by $100,000 by the general 
education board when the $400,000 is 
raised. 


President Fran- 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. J. N. Wilkinson, for- 
merly president of the Kansas State 
Normal school, is chairman of the 
executive committee of the North- 
eastern. Oklahoma Association of 
Teachers and School Officers. 

EMPORIA. The College of Em- 
poria has received $30,000 by the 
will of the late Jonathan Thomas of 
Topeka. This benefactor has also 
left $50,000 to Washburn College. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. The whirligig of politics, 
which sometimes whirls perceptibly 
in the Rocky mountain region, has 
led to the defeat in the primaries of 
State Superintendent Miss S. Belle 
Chamberlain, but the good work 
done will not be undone, and, pre- 
sumably, her successor will soon 
have affairs in hand. A third term 
is a good deal to try for in Idaho. 
The candidates are Grace Shepard of 
Boise, specialist in English, the Re- 
publican nominee, and Gertrude 
Noble of Boise, the Democratic 
nominee. Either is worthy of the 
position. 


+ 





Michael Dugan, a journeyman 
plumber, was sent by his employer 
to the Hightower mansion to repair 
a gas leak in the drawing-room. 
When the butler admitted him he 
said to Dugan: “You are requested 
to be careful of the floors. They 
have just been polished.” 

“They’s no danger iv me slippin’ 
on thim,” replied Dugan. “I hov 
spikes in me shoes.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Next week will be Charlotte Hunt, 
the stock actress, who has become 
one of the great popular favorites of 
- Boston, making her first appearance 
gn a new comedy entitled “Love Un- 

der Difficulties.” On the same bill 

will be “On the House Top.” The 
scene of this musical comedy is on 
the roof of a large apartment house 
in New York, and is one. of the 
handsomest stage settings ever seen 

in vaudeville. The company is «a 

large one. Another will be Pat 

Rooney and Marion Bent in their 

dancing comedy called “At the News 

Stand,” and other features will be 

the Avon Comedy .Four; Dolly Con- 

nolly and Percy Wenrich, the latter 
the author of “Old Grey Bonnet,” 
and other hits; Williams and Segal, 
in dances; and the Cycling Brunettes. 


> 
> 





WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 409.) 





alana omasicartinglie — 


a day. Unable to resist the govern- 
ment’s summons to the colors with- 
out putting themselves in a tréason- 
able attitude, the railway strikers 
yielded and the strike was declared 
off. There were some attempts to 
wreck trains and destroy property, 
but without serious results. 


THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 


The Portuguese republic has se- 
eured formal recognition from the 
government of Brazil as well as 
Switzerland; but the larger powers 
are watching the progress of events 
without committing themselves. De- 
erees have been issued abolishing the 
House of Peers, the Wouncil of State, 
and the titles of nobility, banishing 
King Manuel and all members of the 
Braganza dynasty, and secularizing 
charitable institutions. All these 
measures are in accord with the pol- 
icy originally foreshadowed, but the 
real test of the republic will come 
when an attempt is made to hold 
elections. So far, it is merely a Re- 
publican despotism which has come 
in, but there are as yet no signs of 
reaction. It is a little ominous that 
the provisional cabinet has not been 
able to hold. together. 


LOGICAL CONCLUSION. 
Damocles saw the sword  sus- 
pended by a hair. 
“Shucks,” he cried, “my buttons 
have hung that way for months.” 
Thus it may be inferred that he 
was married.—New York Sun. 








FORCING A HANDICAP. 

Diogenes returned from his search 
for an honest man. 

“Given up the chase?” they  in- 
quired. 

“It became a matter of necessity,” 
replied the philosopher. “Some one 
stole my lantern.”—Lippincott’s. 








WANTED.—An efficient, sacrificing 
Christian young man or woman for 
collecting in Massachusetts. Salary 
and expenses paid. Charles L. Clark, 
58 Front street, Worcester, Mass. 
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EVER A Unexpected vacancies occu od School and Celleges. Many of ibem 
excellent positions, and wea have a chance to fil] them. in- pasiness 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, w - Doit new! 


Tm ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ste 


Chicego, Hil. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Megr- 


es. TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to 
Avens. ZOF EIGN Smperiee Erateanoes, Pea fcc ede Fam fis 


Schools to parents. Cal) on 
or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 ova Square, New York. 











education wanted for department work im 
pave Bor i ‘Norma! Schools and Colleges in } 1: 
sylvania and other States. 


with ability to teach somea 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying 800 Co $70 per month. forte 
information, saarenk THE GENCY, KR. L. MYERS Hy Co., 


C. V. Bank Buil, Harrisburg, Pa, Building, Denver, Colo. 
i ¢ Trintta dee, Meanie Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
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SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBniDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. See. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4: 2°02.2.co.Psepzetore 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning ise cilia. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 











We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 3 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASF, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 
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Fully illustrated. 12mo. 244 pages. 


3 “Just fanwa 
< > Lippincott’ s Primer 


By HOMER P. LEWIS 
' Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


oY he book for little folks. » Beautifully illus- 


-} trated with nine pictures in color and many in 


amock and white. 


An Industrial and Commercial 
| Geography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


© Author ef’ “* Morris's School. Histories,” Home Life in 
2 All Lands," etc. 


“This book is intended for Advanced Elementary 
Grades, It is strictly up to date, profusely illus- 
ee ‘and contains numerous maps and an ex- 

eptionally interesting text. 








Recently Issued 
An Invaluable New Book for Primary Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUSIBER INSTRUCTION 
By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


Cloth, $1.00 
No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S im..c275"7 


EER 
BIOGRA PHICAL DICTIONARY 











_J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


‘PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 











A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
vereey: says of this Course : 

‘It is a. clear ‘statement of the best current thought | 
on the subject.” : 
WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown f 
University, Providence, R. I.: aS 
‘Ttisa most valuable contribution.” 
NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D.: 


“f marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage | 


Special rates to schools. 


Addresses by Jane Addams, Luther Halsey Gulick } 
M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and 
others, in PLAY CONGRESS PROCEED- 

INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 
1907 Play Congress Proceedings - $1.00 
(cloth bound volume) 
1908 Play Congress Proceedings - 
(cloth bound volume) 
1909 Play Congress Proceedings : 
(cloth bound volume) 

Vol. 1. The Playground (7 numbers) - 

Vola" ty (8 numbers) 

Yor: -* re (12 numbers) - 

Total 


Special Offer—the Six Volumes $5. 50 


For fitcemation: write 


Playground Association of America 
1 Madison Avenue “ New York City 








The. Observance of Health Day in Schools 


BOOKLET NO. 23. 
Director of Hygiene, Boston Public Schools. 


This Booklet briefly tells the “‘ Why ” and the ‘‘ How ” 


By THOMAS F, HARRINGTON, !. D., 


of the recent inauguration of Health Day by the School Committee 


-in Boston. It marks the most important advance in the Health Movement for years. Postpaid 4 cents each, $2.50 per hundred 


OTHER BOOKLETS 


No, 1. Hints for Health in Hot Weather 
No. 2. Mitk 
By Charles Harrington, M. D. 
No. 3. “Colds’’ and their Prevention 
No. 4, [leat and Drink 
By Etlen H. Richards. 
No. 5. Healthful Homes 
' No.6, The Successful Woman 
By William R. Woodbury, M. D. 
No. 7. The Boy and the Cigarette 
By H. Sterling Pomeroy, A. M., M. D. 
No. 8. The Care of Little Children 
By R. W. Hastings, A. M., M. D. 
No. 9. The Plague of Mosquitoes and Flies 
No. 11, Tonics and Stimulants 
By Ellen H. Richards. 
No. 12. Bmergencies 


No, 13. T[licrobes Good and Bad 


By Anne Rogers Winslow. 


No. 15, The Efficient Worker 


By Ellen H. Richards. 


No, 16. Sexual Hygiene 


By an Experienced Physician. 


No. 17. Health in Labor Camps 
No. 18. Tuberculosis (Consumption) 


By Edward 0. Otis, M. D. 


No, 19. When to Call the Physician 


By George W. Gay, M. D. 


No. 20. Habits of Health , 


By Paul W.Goldsbury, M. D. 


No. 21. Wastes and their Disposal 


By Henry J. Barnes, M. D. 


No. 22, Typhoid Fever, Infection and Preven- 


tion. 
By. Mary Hinman Abel. 


By Marshall H. Bailey, M. D. 


Our members are entitled to receive sample copies of booklets Nos. 1-23, and also to a copy of each new booklet published 
during the year. The annual fee for membership is $1.00. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, pesguanahantace tts Institute of Technology, says, 
* They are the best examples of expert knowledge brought fo an edge-”” 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
HEALTH-EDUCATION LEAGUE 113 Devonshire St., Boston 


MORE THAN 220,000 IN CIRCULATION 





